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SECOND-HAND PRESSES, &c., FOR SALE. 


One Adams Book Press, 301¢x43, in first-rate order. ° . ‘ ° : . . . $3,000 
Two Adams Book Presses, in perfect order; size of platens, 26x40; with cone pulley wheels and overhead cones 
and hangers ; price, $2,200, and $2,000, respectively. 
One Adams Press, 26x40, good as new, ‘ . ‘ 
One Hoe Double Cylinder, modern style, 37x56 ; cost $6,250; in good order, 
One first-class Potter Press, old style, 34x52, in good order, 
One Campbell Country Press, for hand and steam power, 31x46, 
One Potter Country Press, in good order, : ‘ . : 
One first-class Taylor Drum Cylinder, 31x46 ; air springs; cost $3,150; price, 
One Taylor Small Cylinder, 31x46, with air springs, 


One Hoe Folio Post Drum Cylinder Press, 19x2314, in good order; has two fountains, and extra distributors for 
colors. 


One No. 5 Hoe Washington Hand Press, 25x39. 
One No. 3 Washington Hand Press. 
One Hand Press, 2214 x33, in good order. 
Super-royal Hoe Hand Press, 2214x28, as good as new. 
Super-royal Smith Press, with inking apparatus, in good order. 
One 24-inch Riehl Paper Cutter, in perfect order, with a new knife, $200. 
One Mallory Paper-cutter, fitted for steam ; cuts 27 inches. Cheap. 
One Bookbinders’ Stabbing Machine, made by Hickok; good as new. 
Standing Presses, different makes and sizes. 
One Imposing Stone, 28x80, with frame and drawers, complete. 
. ~ “20x45, ws 7 - 


Lot of cattle cuts and job type for agricultural bills. 
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( Written for the Printers’ Circular.) 


FUST AND FAUSTUS. 





BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 





A slight similarity in name has been sufficient to burden 
the memory of a steady and upright man of business with 
all the misdemeanors of an erratic charlatan; and even the 
fact that the first of these men was in his grave a quarter 
of a century before the other was born, has not been 
sufficient to disentangle the story of Johann Fust, of Mentz, 
from that of the wandering conjurer, Johann Faust. 


fect a certain invention; his success had been but partial, 
and it is to be presumed that considerable sums of money 
were still necessary to its completion, when, in the very 
midmost year of the fifteenth century, a happy chance led 
him to seek the aid of Johann Fust, the goldsmith of Mentz, 
a man of wealth as well as shrewd intelligence and prac- 
tical wisdom. Fust promptly recognized the advantages of 
the contemplated scheme, for he advanced the necessary 
money, and further experiments were carried on with vari- 
ous but incomplete success for five years, when the patience 
of the moneyed man became exhausted, and, seeking re- 
dress from the law, Fust was declared proprietor of all the 
machinery, implements, etc. pertaining to the proposed in- 
vention. 

This partnership and its dissolution were in themselves 
but trifling events as thus stated ; but the invention was— 
the printing-press; and the hour had come when the 
needs of the world required its service. 





“FREE AND UNSHACKLED.” 
JUNE, 1870. 








engraved surfaces, from gems and signets, and from plates 
of wood and metal; but that one step was still wanting 
which would elevate the ancient art of engraving into 
that practical and useful form which would make it at once 
an instrument and a motive power of progress, and the 
bond of brotherhood between all ranks and nations. 

The great era had at last arrived. The intelligence of 
Europe was seething and burning under the stimulus of a 
new motive; the nations were awakening out of the sleep 


| of the dark ages to demand freedom of body and mind ; and 
| the same art by which the ancient tyrant had stamped his 
| will upon his trembling subjects, by the mere impression 


of his signet ring upon the obedient wax, would now offer 


| the means by which the whole world would be enfranchised 


John Gutenberg had been for many years striving to per- | 





from servitude. 

By a strange freak of etymology, the name of Fust sig- 
nifies the stem or shaft of a column; and in the history of 
his art the goldsmith of Mentz stands thus, connecting by 
his fortune and industry the base, as seen in the invention 
of Gutenberg, with the labor of Schoeffer, who crowned 
the capital with every grace necessary to finish the art in 
all its glorious completeness. 

The man of the required talent and energy for the prose- 
cution of the work was found in Peter Schoeffer, who 
describes himself as “first servant and afterwards son-in- 
law of John Fust.” A youth of studious habit, and a 
skillful teacher of that great branch of the polite education 
of his day,—writing,—he had been associated with Fust in 
some capacity before the dissolution of the partnership with 
Gutenberg, and had devoted himself to the solution of the 
special problems that were hindering the progress of the 
new art. 

To Schoeffer’s special excellence in calligraphy must be 
ascribed that perfection in the form of type which led to 
the single incident which, in popular belief, has connected 


| Fust the printer with Faust the magician. 


The aim of the new art was to reproduce the style of 
writing in use at that time, and the type invented for this 
purpose is known to us as the Gothic or Black Letter. In 


For many centuries impressions had been made from | this imitation, Fust and Schoeffer were so successful, that 
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it was only necessary to add by hand the illuminated capi- | 
tal letters so popular in the manuscripts of the day, and | 
thus complete an absolute fac-simile. 

An edition of the Bible was thus admirably printed and 
illuminated upon vellum; and, according to the legend, | 
Fust sold a number of copies in Paris, they being regarded | 
as manuscripts. The immense labor of writing necessarily 
caused Bibles to be rare; and such a number of copies in 
At 
length, several of the purchasers compared their new ac- 
quisitions, and were amazed by the similarity in the 
writing. No amount of human industry and dexterity | 
could explain the marvelous resemblance, the absolute 
identity in character, and the work was denounced as the 


the possession of one person attracted much attention. 


result of magic, and Fust was cast into prison on the charge 
of being an adept in the occult sciences. 

That the new and wonderful art of printing should have 
been ascribed, in a credulous age, to a power beyond the 
reach of mere humanity, is not surprising; the 
astounded Parisians, who beheld the wondrous lustre of 
the beautiful letters of the new Bible, might well believe 
that they were glowing with the blood drawn from the 
veins of a conjurer. Yet subsequent centuries have con- 
tinued to give a species of credence to this error by a mere 
change in orthography, by which Fust, altered to Faust, 
becomes apparently identical with Dr. Faust or Faustus. 

The very existence of this famous necromancer has been 
doubted; yet his story has so seized upon the popular 
fancy, that the poems, dramas, and books of which he is 
the hero amount to several hundreds. 

It has been urged that the life of a certain George Sabel- 
licus, and his mysterious death, furnished the slight foun- 
dation upon which the complete structure has been raised 
by poets and dramatists, and that no magician named 
Faust ever existed; while other authors are assured that a 
mighty conjurer of this name was born towards the close 
of the fifteenth century, and was destroyed in 1538, being 
torn to pieces by demons at the hour of midnight. 

This hero has at least a veritable existence in the world 
of romance, where he is described as a daring and reckless 
youth, who expended a great fortune in every species of 
excess at the college of Wittenberg. When on the very 
verge of extreme poverty, he lavished his last coin in a | 
final desperate orgie, and in draining the last bumper de- | 
voted his soul to destruction as the means of securing a life 
of enjoyment upon the earth. Utterly impoverished by his 
own extravagance, Faust zealously applied himself to the 
pursuit of occult science; and, at length, acquiring the 
power of summoning the demons, he entered into a com- 
pact with Lucifer, to relinquish his soul to eternal perdition 
in exchange for twenty-four years of unlimited enjoyment 
and wealth to be furnished by the obedient fiends. In one 
long uninterrupted career of wild debauch, Faust jour- 
neyed from city to city, exhausting every excess, and ex- 
hibiting his power and wealth with lavish prodigality, until, 


and 
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sated with travel, he returned to Wittenberg, and, summon- 
ing Helen of Troy from her sleep of ages, made her his 
wife, and remained with her, and the son she bore him, 
until the fatal night when, in fulfillment of his promise, the 
fiends demanded his soul. At midnight, a tempest raged 
with sudden fury, fearful cries of despair and horror rang 
through the air, and when the storm ceased, the affrighted 
neighbors could find no vestige of Helen and her son, while 
the body of Faust lay, torn limb from limb, in the secret 
room where he had pursued his mysterious studies. 

Whether any John Faust ever really pretended to the 
possession of magical power is a matter of dispute; but 
various almanacs, prognostications, and occult formulas 
were ascribed to him; and in 1588, about half a century 
after his alleged disappearance, his biography was published 
at Frankfort. The book was read with avidity, and imme- 
diately translated into English, Dutch, and French. 

It must have attracted much attention in England, for a 
drama styled ‘The Tragical History of the Life and Death 
of Doctor Faustus, written by Ch. Marlowe,” is believed to 
have been presented upon the London stage in the year 
1590. 

The genius of Kit Marlowe created a magnificent drama 
from the German legend, giving a reality and force to the 
character of Faust perhaps even more intense and vivid 
than that in Goethe’s great work. 

In this drama, Faust is a learned man, who has ex- 
hausted all human knowledge, and, sated with science, 
craves the delights of the senses—he desires wealth—the 
huge argosies of Venice, 

‘** And from America, that golden fleece 
That yearly stuffs old Philip's treasury.” 

Marlowe asserts again and again that the temptations of 
Faust are from his own evil passions, that ‘the god he 
serves is his own appetite ;” and Mephistopheles assures the 
would-be conjurer that it is not the invocations and for- 
mulas that have compelled the appearance of the demons, 
but that, knowing that a human soul is yearning for evil, 
the spirits voluntarily flock from their infernal abode to 
surround him : 

‘** Nor will we come unless he use such means 
Whereby he is in danger to be damn’d.”’ 

Mephistopheles is not the cynical tempter of Goethe, but 
a suffering creature, who warns Faust repeatedly of the 
agony and loss in store for him; ministering angels appear 
again and again whenever any good impulse or repentant 
thought permits their presence, ever promising future bliss, 
and urging that there is still time for repentance; but the 
profligate hardens his heart alike against the warnings of 
the demon and the prayers of the angels, and proceeds in 
his pursuit of pleasure. 

Even when Faust stabs his arm to write the compact 
with his blood, the blood suddenly ceases to flow, and the 
words Homo fuge appear as if written upon his flesh; but 
even this means of escape is neglected, and he awaits while 
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the demon descends to Lucifer for a coal of fire to loosen 
the torrent stayed in its course by the interposition of 
Mercy. 

Marlowe paints his hero as deliberately bent upon evil, 
and, in sympathy with the age in which he wrote, permits 
him to suffer the extreme penalty of his crime, leaving it to 
the later poet to find the means of saving his typal man 
from the dominion of evil by devoting his ill-won power to 
the service of his suffering fellow-men. 

The dignity of humanity, and the grand position of man 
as the prime object of creation, which is one of Goethe's 
leading thoughts, is as clearly expressed by the elder poet 
when Mephistopheles says : 





* Thinkest thou heaven such a glorious thing? 
I tell thee, Faustus, it is not so fair 
As thon, or any man that breathes on earth. 
Faust. How prov’st thou that ? 
Meph. *Twas made for man ; then he’s more excellent.” 


-=scoo- 


HOW NEWSPAPERS ARE MADE. 

Thirty years ago, the chief editor of a newspaper in New 
York rarely employed more than two or three assistants. 
Limited capital, small circulation, cheap advertising, all 
forbade great outlay. Editors were reporters and editors 
alternately ; and their emoluments were not commensurate 
with the labors required of them. If the assistant, after 
hard application for a week, received his pay promptly at 
its close, he counted himself fortunate. If the proprietors 
made a small profit at the end of the year, that year was 
marked with the white stone in their calendar. If the 
subscribers to a paper adhered to it, without interruption, 
for a twelvemonth, the fact was taken as evidence of the 
singular popularity of its conductors. Those days were 
days of hardship, of doubt, and of small returns for literary 
effort. 

But the lapse of thirty years has changed every phase of 
newspaper life. Each of the great daily newspapers of 
New York to-day employs more than a hundred men, in 
different departments, and expends half a million of dollars 
annually with less concern to the proprietors than an out- 
lay of one-quarter of the sum would have occasioned in 
1840. 

The editorial corps of the morning papers issued in | 
New York, on the first day of the present year, numbered 
at least half a score of persons; the reporters were in equal | 
force; sixty printers and eight or ten pressmen were em- 
ployed to put in type and print the contents of each issue | 
of the paper ; twenty carriers conveyed the printed sheet to 
its readers; and a dozen mailing clerks and bookkeepers 
managed the business details of each establishment. Edi- 
tors’ salaries now range from twenty-five dollars to sixty | 
dollars a week; reporters receive from twenty to thirty 
dollars a week; and the gross receipts of a great daily 
paper for a year often reach the sum of one million of 
dollars, of which an average of one-third is clear profit. | 
These statistics are applicable to four or five daily morning | 
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journals of New York. The evening papers, however, 


| employing fewer persons, and incurring smaller expenses 
| than their morning contemporaries, make a proportionate 


profit on the business of a year. 

The process of making a daily newspaper has also under- 
gone a singular change within the space of thirty years. 
The minute subdivision of labor into distinct departments 
has been a slow growth; but it is now reduced to a system 
which produces admirable results. The facilities of print- 
ing have been multiplied by the introduction of the rotary 
Hoe press, which is capable of throwing off eighteen thou- 
sand sheets hourly. The latest improvement in the pro- 
cess of stereotyping enables the printer to reproduce the 


| pages of a daily paper in duplicate, with the labor of an 


hour. 
In the organization of a daily newspaper in New York, 
the chief editor controls all the details of the editorial 


department; his decrees being final in all matters concern- 


ing the tone of the journal, the engagement of assistants, 
and the preparation of the contents of each sheet. His 
partners are charged with the affairs of business, and he 
meets them in consultation; but in his own department he 
is supreme. Around this figure, as on a pivot, revolve all 
the departments into which the editorial force is divided. 
One assistant, placed in charge of the news, is known as 
the night editor. Another, to whom is given the place and 
title of the city editor, directs the work performed by the 
reporters, whose duty is to gather all the local intelligence 


| of the day. A special department is devoted to the news 


of the money market, and the assistant in charge is the 
financial editor. Another gives his attention to the litera- 
ture of the time, and is known as the literary editor. A 
critic is assigned the duty of writing upon the drama and 
the opera ; and the only persons who are not in charge of 
departments are the editorial writers, who are in direct 
daily communication with the chief, receiving his sugges- 
tions and writing articles upon topics indicated by him, or 
upon others of their own selection, to which he gives his 
approval. Under this system, which is now generally 
adopted, the different parts of the daily paper are made 
harmonious, and the labor of each day is performed, not 
only without fiction, but in the most rapid and satisfactory 
manner.— Mavericks ‘“‘ New York Press.” 
A ee 

Tue report of the Senate Committee on Patents, in favor 
of extending the patent of Richard M. Hoe for improved 
printing presses, says that the evidence as to whether the 
inventor has received adequate remuneration shows that 
the whole amount received for such machines in the United 
States is the sum of $1,237,845.58, and that the share of the 
memorialist in the profits is the sum of $207,833.74, being 
three-sevenths of the profits. But the invention has also 
been patented in England, and the memorialist admits that 
the total amount of the share of the profits which he has 
received is about $300,000. 


| 
| 
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(Entered according to Act of Congress.) 


A DICTIONARY OF TYPOGRAPHY 
AND 
ITS ACCESSORY ARTS. 





NUMBER IV. 





Copperplate Press.—Many improvements have been in- 
troduced into this machine during the last few years. The 
copperplate press is employed in taking off prints or im- 
pressions from copper or steel plates, engraven, etched, or 
scraped as in mezzotint. It is a description of rolling 
press, and consists of two rollers or cylinders supported on 
a strong frame. These rollers are movable on their axes, 
one being placed just above the other. The table on which | 
the plate to be printed is laid runs between the two. The 
upper cylinder is turned round by means of a cross fixed 
on its axis; the lower one is turned by the action of the 
upper on its surface. These rollers are so arranged as to | 
admit of a greater or less amount of pressure—a woollen 
or india rubber cloth intervening between the upper roller 
and the engraved plate, acting as the blanket does in type | 
printing. 

Copperplate Printing.— See Printing. 

Copy.-—Literary matter to be printed. 
—manuscript and reprint. 

Copyright.—In the United States, copyrights are granted | 
by the United States District Courts, through their respect- | 
ive clerks, on payment of one dollar by the applicant and 
a deposit of a copy of the title of the work, and a further 
deposit of one copy of the first edition of said work within 
three months of the publication of the same. Fourteen 
years is the specified term of copyright, renewable for a 
second term of like duration. In England, the copyright 
of a book, engraving, or piece of music, is secured for 
forty-two years, and passes from the author or proprietor 
to his children, by payment of five shillings into Stationers’ 
Hall, for registration, and an equal sum for a certificate, | 
and the presentation of a copy to the Stationers’ Company, 
and of four others to the British Museum and the Univer- 
sities. See Registration, etc. 

Correct.—For correcting in metal, see Correcting. 
correcting proofs, see Proot-reading. 


It is of two kinds | 


For 


Correcting.—As soon as the proof has been read and | 
given out, the compositor should lay up his form (unless | 
his matter is on a galley) and unlock it all around, being 
careful not to leave the quoins too loose, as the matter may 
be squabbled, or types fall out at the ends of the lines. He 
should then set up the types required for the corrections in 
his stick, with a few spaces on a piece of paper, or, what is 
more handy, in a small tray with partitions in it. Taking 
his bodkin in his right hand, the corrector should place the 
point of it against the end of the line he wishes to correct, 
and with the middle finger of his left hand against the other 
end of the line, raise it altogether, high enough to give him | 
a clear view of the spacing. He can then change the faulty 
letter, and make the necessary alterations in the spacing, 
before dropping the line. 


By this method the type will not | 
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be injured, as it so often is when the bodkin is forced into 
the sides or heads, and regularity in the spacing may be 


secured, as well as much time saved. In tables, or in any 


| matter in which rules prevent the type being raised in 


lines, the letters must be lifted singly, and great care will 
be necessary to avoid injuring the types. The bodkin 
should touch the neck of the letter, between the beard and 
the face, drawing it just high enough above the other let- 
ters to allow the taking hold of it with the forefinger and 
thumb of the left hand. In this operation as small an angle 
from the perpendicular as possible should be made with 
the blade of the bodkin, in order that it may not touch any 
of the surrounding types, as a trifling graze will injure the 
faces of the letters near it. 

Correctors of the Press.—Sce Readers. 

Coventry.—When a workman does not conform to the 
rules of the chapel, he is sent to Coventry; that is, no per- 
son is allowed to speak to him, on any consideration, 
apart from business matters, until he pays a due regard 
to the rules. The term has no formal application in 
America. 

Cramped.—W ork is said to be cramped when whites are 
used sparingly, short pages avoided, and the matter less 


.spread than usual, to get a certain quantity into a given 


number of pages. A compositor cramps his matter when 
he does not insert whites in proportion to the open charac- 
ter of his work. 

Crotchets.—Otherwise, brackets ([ ] ), are used to enclose 
a word or sentence intended to supply some deficiency, or 
to rectify some mistake. 

Cross.—The long and short crosses of a chase are bars of 
iron, crossing each other at right angles, and dovetailed 
into the rim, dividing it into four parts. The short cross 
is the broadest, and has a groove cut for the points to 
fall in. 

Cut-in Notes.—Side notes let into the text, the lines of 
which are shortened to receive them. 

Cuts.—See Wood Engravings. 

Cut the Line.—A term used among compositors in Great 
Britain to signify leaving off work. 

Cutting the Frisket.—Cutting off those parts of the 
frisket which would otherwise intercept the print. 


Cylindrical Printing.—See Printing. 
} DN 


Dagger.—When used as a reference mark, the dagger 
(+) stands next in order after the star.—See Obelisk. 


Dances.—Sce Form Dances. 


Dash.—A mark (—) signifying, in general, that a sen- 
tence is broken off abruptly. For its use, see Punctua- 
tion. 


Dedication.—The dedication, which generally follows 
the title, is properly set in capitals and small capitals, 
displayed in long and short lines. The name of the 
person to whom the work is dedicated should always be 


| emphasized, and the name of the author also, but in a less 


degree. 
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Degener’s Press.—The extension of advertising by 
means of cards and circulars has called for presses spe- 
cially adapted to the rapid production of that class of work. 
Stimulated by this demand, various mechanics have in- 
vented different jobbing machines, of which the above 
illustration is one. It is the invention of Frederick Otto 
Degener, an American, who introduced it in 1860, under 
the name of the “Liberty.” In this press are combined 
the important necessities of simplicity and strength, with 
the ability to print, at the utmost speed, work of the finest 
quality, with freedom from all danger to the operator. The 
type is locked up in a chase, and then screwed to an oscil- 
lating bed which stands perpendicular at the time of im- 
pression, and then deflects almost to the horizontal to receive 
ink, and the paper to be printed is placed upon a platen 
similarly inclined. On the two meeting, the impression is 
produced. The speed is, according to the ability of the 
operator, from 1,000 to 2,500 impressions per hour. 

Dele.—The second person, singular, imperative mood, of 
the Latin verb deleo, to blot out, to expunge.—<See Proof- 
reading. 

Demy.—The name of a size of paper, 221¢x1734.—See 
Dimensions of Paper. 

Descending Letters.—The letters so called are—g, j, p, 
q, y, of the lower case. In italic fonts, however, the letter | 
J is both ascending and descending. 

Devil.—Otherwise, “‘ Printer’s Devil,” is a term applied 
to the boy who does the drudgery work of a printing office. | 
In former years it was commonly used; of late it has be- 
come almost obsolete, owing to the number of boys em- 
ployed. On newspapers, the boy who waits on the editor 
for copy is generally termed “the devil.” It is more fre- 
quently employed by provincial printers. There is an old | 
tradition concerning the relations supposed to exist between 
one of the first printers and his Satanic majesty. When 
the Bibles of Faust appeared before the world, they were 
designed to imitate those which were commonly sold as 
MSS. Faust attempted the sale of his books at Paris, and | 
he considered it to be his interest to conceal the art of 
printing with movable types. He was enabled to sell his 
books at sixty crowns each, while the scribes demanded | 
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five hundred for theirs. This circumstance excited univer- 
sal astonishment, and still more when he produced copies 
as fast as they were wanted, and even lowered his price. 
The uniformity of the copies increased the popular wonder 
still further. Informations were given to the authorities 
against him, as a magician ; and, on searching his lodgings, 
a great number of copies were found. The red ink—and 
Faust’s red ink is peculiarly brilliant—which embellished 
his copies was said to be his blood; and it was solemnly 
adjudged that he was in league with the devil. Faust was 
at length obliged, to save himself from being burnt alive, 
to reveal his art to the authorities, who then discharged 
him from all prosecution in consideration of this useful in- 
vention. Such is the tradition, but authorities on the early 
history of typography differ as to its authenticity. 

Diwresis.—T he divresis [ “* ] (see Accents), placed over a 
vowel, denotes in general that that vowel forms a syllable, 
and does not constitute part of one with another vowel pre- 
ceding or following it. Thus, aérial is pronounced 1-e-rial. 
So preéminent, and similar words, where the two vowels 
are part of two different syllables, are sometimes distin- 
guished by the diseresis; but the usual plan is to insert a 
hyphen between the two vowels, as in co-operate. 

Diamond.—The name of a type a size smaller than 
Pearl. 


Diamond Card Press.—A small press exclusively for 
printing cards, built by 8. P. Ruggles, Boston, Mass. ; now 
nearly out of use in printing offices. 

Diamond Printing Machine.—See Duncan’s Machine. 

Dimensions of Paper.—The following are the dimen- 
sions in inches of the various sizes of paper, as formerly 
classed. These terms are not followed implicitly now, sheets 
being cut to any size as ordered: Double super royal, 
40x271¢; double royal, 40x25; double demy, 351¢x22%¢ ; 
double large post, 38x21; double crown, 30x20; double 
post, 31x19; double foolscap, 27x17; double pott, 25x154¢ ; 
imperial, 30x221¢; super royal, 271¢x20; royal, 25x20; 
medium, 24x19; demy, 2214x1734; large post, 21x16%¢; 
crown, 20x15; post, 19x151¢; foolscap, 17x131¢; pott, 


| 151gx121¢. 


Diphthongs.—A diphthong is a coalescence of two vowels 
into one syllable, as @, 2. The English language does not 
require these twin types. Some printers, however, use 
them in such words as archeology, medieval, maneurre, etc., 
forgetting that @, @ do not differ in sound from the simple 
vowel ¢, they are, in such words, utterly worthless, and 
no better than a mere pedantic encumbrance. They have 
already been thrown out of such words as cemetery, celestial, 
economical, ether, etc., but they may be retained in proper 
names, as Cesar, Phenicia, etc. 

Direction Paper.—Sce Book-work. 

Direction Word.—A word formerly placed at the bottom 
of a page, on the right hand, to show the connection with 
the page following. Directions are now only occasionally 
used in law work.—See Catch Word. 

Dis.—A familiar abbreviation of Distribution. 

Distributing.—The process of replacing the types in 
their respective boxes in the cases, in order to be set up 
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again. This work is done very rapidly by the compositor, 


who, placing a rule or lead at the head of the matter, takes 
up what is termed a handful, and, keeping the face of the 
letter towards him, with the nick on the upper side, rests 
one end of the rule or lead against the ball of the thumb of 
the left hand, pressing the other end with the third finger, 
steadies the matter with his forefinger. He thus has the 
right hand at liberty, with the thumb and two fingers of 
which he takes one or more words from the uppermost 
line and drops the several letters into their respective boxes. 
It is usual to wet matter, before distribution, so as to render 
it slightly cohesive, the operation being performed with 
more facility in that state than when dry, and with less 
chance of the matter being broken. Only so much should 
be taken up at one time as can be conveniently held in the 
left hand; too much tires the wrist, and is in danger of 
going into pi. The compositor should be careful not to 
throw letters into the case with the faces downwards, as it 
is apt to batter them; neither should he distribute until his 
case is too full, as the sorts are apt to overflow into the 
boxes adjacent, thereby creating pi and causing errors to 
appear in his composition. He sbould not care so much 
for distributing quickly as correctly—expedition will come 
by practice—much time being lost by composing from a dirty 
vase. Many lose time by not carefully looking at the word 
in their fingers before distributing it; by proper attention 
this may be avoided, and the workman become an expe- 
ditious as well as clean distributor. The learner should 
never take more between his fingers than he can conve- 
niently hold ; if possible, always taking an entire word or 
words, and keeping the left hand slightly inclined, so that 
the face of the letter may come immediately under his eye. 
By practice he will become so well acquainted with the 
appearance of the beard of the type, that he will be able to 
know what word he has in his fingers with the very cur- 
sory view he may have while lifting it. In distributing, 
the utmost care should also be taken to place the different 
spaces in their proper boxes; mixing them improperly is a 
characteristic of a careless or inferior workman. In winter 
time some compositors have a habit of wetting matter with 
hot water, and, after distribution, of placing their cases in 
front of a fire to dry their letter. Type thus heated should 
not be handled until perfectly cold, as the antimony used 
in its composition gives off a noxious vapor, which affects 
the respiration and the sinews of the person manipulating 
the type. 

Distributing Machine.—A machine for performing auto- 
matically the operation of type distributing. At the present 
time there are, we believe, only two descriptions in use in 
Great Britain—Mackie’s and Hattersley’s. It may be de- 
scribed briefly as being the exact reverse of the compusing 
machine (g. v.). The matter is placed in a galley, whence it 
enters, in lopg lines, upon a bridge. The operator, reading 
the matter as it approaches a certain point, touches the 
keyboard, and the letter which answers to the key pressed 
instantly is conveyed to a receptacle appropriated to that 
particular letter. By means of this instrument one operator 
can supply set-up or “classed type” sufficient for two 
composing machines. By a modification it may be used 
for distributing into the ordinary cases. A column of type 
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having been slid into the galley, it is placed in the machine. 
By the aid of a simple apparatus several lines are formed 
into one, there being no handling of the type, which is con- 
veniently under the eye of the operator, who, reading the 
matter, presses the corresponding keys, and the mechanism 
in connection therewith causes different characters to de- 
scend from a given point to their respective receivers. The 
arrangement is such that the different keys may be pressed 
in rapid succession, without waiting the arrival of each 
character in its own receiver; as, although several types 
may be on the passage simultaneously, self-acting mechan- 
ism directs each into its particular receiver. The machine 
works ordinary type, no special nicking being required, 
from Long Primer to Ruby inclusive. In conjunction with 
Hattersley’s Composing Machine, the distributor occupies 
a space about that taken up by one ordinary double frame. 
Its price is about £100. 

Mr. Mackie, of Warrington, Eng., has inverted several 
distributing machines. Some years ago, he publicly ex- 
hibited one in Manchester, which was examined and well 
spoken of by the trade. It consisted of a comb formed of 
steel needles, which entered notches in the type. All the 
as were notched the 1-32 of an inch from the face of the 
letter, and on its back; the d's 2-32, the c’s 3-32, and so on, 
thirty letters being thus classed on the back, and thirty 
(caps, etc.) on the front. On a row of 240 letters being laid 
before the comb, the points of the needles entered the 
notches in the a’s ; a forward motion was then given to the 
comb which, of course, carried with it all the a’s. The 
motion forward was just enough to draw out the a’s, but 
the motion backwards was 1-32 of an inch more, so that 
the comb fixed upon the 2’s next time, and so on while a 
letter lasted, each time retreating 1-32 of an inch further 
than before. The caps, etc., notched on the front (printers’ 
nick side), presenting no notch to the needles, were left, 
and, when sufficiently numerous, were reversed and dis- 
tributed by themselves. The difficulty Mr. Mackie met 
with from types wanting to go, through the friction of the 
comb and of their fellows, when their turn had not arrived, 
delayed and tried him for a long time. At length, he found 
a remedy in a row of horizontal retarding needles, placed 
opposite the type, and working rather stiff between brasses. 
When a type was positively seized by a needle dropping 
into its notch, the forward force of the comb was enough 
to push the retarding needle out of the way, but not in the 
case of mere friction. In fact, ‘‘ the weakest went to the 
wall.” The a’s, d's, c's, etc., as drawn out, were dropped 
over a ledge into a box with the necessary divisions, which 
travelled at a corresponding speed to the machine. The 
speed of this distributor is purely a question of size of 
comb. Thirty-two backward and forward motions of the 
comb are easily made in a minute, and those motions dis- 
tribute all the lower case, however numerous; as if all the 
type be, say a’s, all are taken at once; if all 2’s, none are 
taken until the thirty-second turn. If distributing for hand- 
setting were necessary, this kind of machine could distri- 
bute 20,000 to 30,000 an hour. We may add that the cost 
of notching the type is not over threepence per pound. A 
second distributor of Mr. Mackie’s, not yet shown to the 
public, is intended to distribute type on the jlat ready for 
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PRINTERS’ 
his composing machine. It also requires the type to be 
notched ; but up to the present time (1869) constant accu- 
racy has not been secured, owing to inferior workmanship. 
A third distributor, by Mr. Mackie, dispenses with notched 
type, and distributes the common letter by merely altering 
his composing machine (q.v.). The twenty “ pockets”’ in it 
are removed, save one. In that the type to be distributed 
is placed, and every “‘ pickpocket” as it passes by, takes 
the bottom type and deposits it at that part of the ring 
which is opposite to the brass shelf to which it belongs. 
Upon that shelfa “pusher” at once pushes it out of the 
way of the next comers. We need only add that these 
movements are directed by perforations in paper, as in the 


case of his composer. Mr. Mackie expects that this will | 


supersede his notched-type one, notches, of course, being 
an objection. 

Another distributing machine has lately been patented 
by Mr. Kasternbein, in Paris, which has been pronounced 
there as a decided success. It is connected with a compos- 
ing machine by the same inventor; but we will only here 
allude to the distributing part, as is given in the prospectus. 
The matter for distribution is placed in a frame, secured by 
a rule and ratchet slide. The last line is raised by a T 
slide, which pushes it into a passage, where the line ad- 
vances towards the left hand by pressing a lever actuated 
by the motion of the finger keys. A mirror is placed in 
position over the lines to enable the operator to read them 
quickly as they advance, whereupon he depresses the cor- 
responding finger-key to cause the following action to take 
place: The rod of the finger-key causes a bell crank to 
turn, which, moving back the slide, uncovers the aperture 
of the vertical or inclined passage, corresponding with the 
said finger-key, at the same time, a small lug, fixed on a 
rod, causes the lever to turn, which moves a small wedge- 
shaped door by means of levers. This door opens the pas- 
sage and allows the type to fall, which falling is effected at 
the same time as the above operation, by the following 
mechanism: The tail of each finger-key, in being raised, 
causes a transfer bar to be raised vertically, which itself 
causes the levers to oscillate. These levers, in turning, 
also turn a spindle and arm, which causes the slide to move 
forward by means of the lever; the slide, in being thus 
moved forward, places the extreme left-hand type over the 
opening of the passage and causes it to fall into the same. 
The slide, which has receded, allows the type to fall into 
the fixed type box corresponding therewith. All the above 
movements are effected instantaneously and simultaneously 
as soon as the workman, after reading the letter of the last 
type, depresses the corresponding finger-key. This having 
been done, the workman releases the finger-key, which 
allows of the backward motion of the slide into its original 
position, whereby the sorted type is caused to pass into its 
respective boxes. There are as many type boxes as letters 
and characters, that is to say, ninety-six, corresponding 
with the same number of movable type boxes, which are 
removed as soon as they are full.. Each passage corre- 
sponds with two fixed type boxes, one to the right and one 


to the left. A flap or door establishes a communication | 
between the said passage and either the right-hand box or | 


left-hand box, according as it is turned over to the one side 
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| or the other—such motion of the flap being effected by the 
| workman by means of a pedal and levers. For this pur- 
pose the types are divided into two classes—one comprising 
the letters much in use, while the other includes those little 
used, and one of each class is marked upon each of the 
finger-keys ; and these pairs of letters are so arranged in 
connection with the passages and the type boxes that for 
sorting a much-used letter into its type box the operator 
has only to depress the finger-key; while for sorting the 
less-used letters the operator has to depress both the finger- 
key and the pedal. In the first case the type falls into the 
right-hand box, and in the second case into the left-hand 
box. For increasing at will the size of the upper orifice of 
the passage two finger-keys are arranged to regulate the 
same by means of the spring levers. 

Division of Words.—In the process of composition it is 
frequently found that a complete line cannot be formed of 
complete words. Jt then becomes the duty of the work- 
man to consider how he may divide the final word with 
judgment and propriety. The art of dividing words is 
called Syllabication, and it has engaged the attention of 
most of the lexicographers and grammarians. Although a 
| large number of formal rules have been drawn up to guide 

the compositor in this respect, the following, by Lindley 
Murray, contain all that is practically necessary to be borne 
in mind: 


1. A single consonant between two vowels must be joined to the 
latter syllable ; as de-light, bri-dal, re-source ; except the letter a, as ex- 
ist, ex-amine ; and except, likewise, words compounded, as up-on, un- 
even, dis-ease. 

2. Two consonants proper to begin a word must not be separated ; 
as fa-ble, stifle. But when they come between two vowels, and are 
such as cannot begin a word, they must be divided ; as, wt-most, under, 
in-sect, er-ror, cof-Sin. 

If the preceding syllable is short, the consonants must be separated ; 
as, cus-tard, pub-lic, gos-ling. 

3. When three consonants meet in the middle of a word, if they can 
begin a word, and the preceding vowel begin long, they are not to be 
separated ; as, de-throne, de-stroy. But when the vowel of the pre- 
ceding syllable is pronounced short, one of the consonants always be- 

| longs to that syllable, as dis-tract, dis-prove, dis-train. 

4. When three or four consonants, which are not proper to begin a 
word, meet between two vowels, the first consonant is always kept 
with the first syllable in the division ; as, a-stain, com-plete, em-broil, 
daw-dler, dap-ple, con-strain. 

5. Two vowels, not being a diphthong, must be divided into separate 
syllables ; as, cru-el, deni-al, soci-ety. 

A diphthong immediately preceding a vowel is to be separated from 
it; as, roy-al, pow-er, jew-el. 

6. Compounded words must be traced into the simple words of which 
| they are composed; as, ice-house, glow-worm, over-power, never-the- 
less. 

7. Grammatical and other particular terminations are generally sepa- 
rated; as, teach-est, teach-eth, teach-ing, teach-er, contend-est, great-er, 
wretch-ed, good-ness, free-dom, false-hood. 

Two consonants which form but one sound are never separated ; as, 
e-cho, fa-ther, pro-phet, an-chor, bi-shop. They are to be considered as 
a single letter. 

8. In derivative words, the additional syllables are separated ; as, 
sweet-er, sweet-est, sweet-ly ; learn-ed, learn-eth, learn-ing ; dislike, mis- 
lead, un-even ; call-ed, roll-er, dress-ing ; gold-en, bolt-ed, be-liev-er, pleas- 
ing. 

Exceptions.—When the derivative word doubles the single letter of 
the primitive, one of these letters is joined to the termination ; as, deg, 
beg-gar ; fat, fat-ter ; bed, bed-ding. 

When the additional syllable is preceded by ¢ or g soft, the c or g is 
added to that syllable; as, of-fen-ces, cotta-ges, pro-noun-cer, in-dul- 
| ging ; ra-cing, pla-ced, ran-ger, chan-ging, chan-ged. 
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When the preceding or single vowel is long, the consonant, if single, 
is joined to the termination ; as, ba-ker, ba-king, ho-ping, bro-ken, po- 
ker, bo-ny, wri-ter, sla-vish, min-ced, sa-ved. 

The termination y is not to be placed alone; as, san-dy, gras-sy, du- 
ty, dus-ty, mos-sy, fros-ty, hea-dy, woo-dy ; except, dough-y, snow-y, 
string-y, and a few others. But even in these exceptions it would 
be proper to avoid beginning a line with the termination y. 

There are methods, differing in some respects from the 
preceding, for dividing Latin, Greek, and French respect- 
ively, which readers acquainted with the languages will 
understand. 

Wilson’s “Treatise on English Punctuation” contains 
several additional rules for the division of English words, 
which are of value: 

It is desirable that compound and derivative words should, at the 
ends of lines, be divided in such a manner as to indicate their princi- 
pal parts. Thus, school-master is preferable to schoolmas-ter, dis- 
approve to disap-prove, resent-ment to re-sentment, ortho-doxy to or- 
thodoxy ; though, as regards the analysis of words into syllables, the 
latter mode is unobjectionable. From the narrowness of the printed 
line, however, in some books, the principle recommended cannot 
always be adhered to. 

The terminations tion, sion, cial, tial, and many others, formerly pro- 
nounced as two syllables, but now only as one, must not be divided 
either in spelling or at the end of a line. 
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A syllable consisting of only one letter, as the a in crea-tion, should | 


not commence a line. 


This word would be better divided crea-tion ; | 


and so all others of a similar kind. But such a syllable, coming imme- | 


diately after a primitive, is by some printers brought to the beginning, 
as consider-able. 

A line of print must not end with the first syllable of a word when it 
consists of a single letter, as a-bide, e-normous, nor begin with the last 


syllable when it is formed of only two letters, as nation-al, teach-er, | 


similar-ly. For regard should be had to the principles of taste and 
beauty as well as to the laws of syllabication. 

Three or more successive lines should not end with a hyphen. A 
little care on the part of a compositor will in general prevent an appear- 
ance 80 offensive to a good eye. Divisions, indeed, except for purposes 
of spelling and lexicography, should take place as seldom as possible. 

_ +~secece- 
THE STEEL PEN. 

James Perry, an English schoolmaster, made the first 
steel pen, and was so good a business man that he suc- 
In 1825 he 
had fifty men engaged in the business of making pens ; but 
it was left for Jeremiah Mason to make the pen popular ; 


ceeded in introducing it as the Perryan pen. 


the same man, by the way, who became a second Peabody | 


by establishing an orphan asylum endowed with $1,200,000. 
Mason was a Kidderminster carpet-weaver, but went to 


and other infinitesimal essentials. Here he saw in a shop 
window a steel pen, priced at sixpence. He bought three, 
made better and lighter ones at a cost of a penny and a 
quarter apiece, and sent specimens to Perry. The inventor 
was delighted, advanced money to Mason, and the inter- 
course ended in partnership and mutual wealth. Perry 
has since died, and Mason is now the sole proprietor of 
the Perryan pen. 
—— 
Ir is proposed to erect a monument to the late George D. 
Prentice, at Louisville, Ky. 
‘acted = 
A PUBLISHER in Queensiand, Australia, in defiance of 
double meanings, christens his paper the Queenslander. 
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NO, XIX. 
Among the initiations of the year 1839 may be noticed, 
John T. C. Clark, whose apprenticeship was passed with 
Gales & Seaton. His alphabet of initials won for him the 


| soubriquet of “ John Thomas Christopher Columbus” Clark. 


This, however, was mere office pleasantry, and does not 
give his real name; nor must it be construed to measure 
the consideration in which he was held by his associates. 
Mr. Clark continued at the business up to 1845, and has 
since had the good or ill fortune, just as the reader may 
determine, to keep out of it. During the Polk and Dallas 
vampaign of 1844, the Democracy of the District was 
divided into two political organizations, known as the 
“Jackson Democratic Association” and the ‘ Young 
Hickory Club.” There was political unity—though one 
was fogy, the other progressive. Of this club, Mr. Clark 
was chosen second President prior to the election of Mr. 
Polk. Retaining the position when Mr. Polk was inau- 
gurated, he possessed leverage to hoist himself into a 
clerkship in the city Post Office, which he retained for 
several years, and made him the owner of some real estate. 
After being rotated out, he procured the appointment ot 
magistrate, and is still in commission. During his leisure 
hours, he employed himself in writing a book of con- 
siderable merit on floriculture, and not only became an 
author, but also a publisher; for he purchased type, did 
the composition, and had the work stereotyped. His lite- 
rary labors did not end here. Having the taste, the leisure, 
and the opportunity, Mr. Clark has patiently and indus- 
triously gathered a vast amount of material for a complete 
history of Washington, embracing facts and incidents con- 
nected with the location and progress of the city living in 


| the minds of men fast disappearing, as well as other data 
Birmingham and manufactured pins, needles, shoe-strings, | 


drawn from official documents, not accessible to any but 
the most persevering research. We are unable to promise 
the appearance of this book at an early day, if it all, as the 
struggle of life keeps him chained to the galley of daily 
drudgery for livelihood, and more leisure and means than 


| he can at present command are necessary to its preparation 


for the press and to place the finished book upon the 
market. We hope he may effect some arrangement for its 
early publication, as we should regard the loss of his col- 
lection a calamity to the city, and one which would prove 
irreparable. In this place we return our thanks to Mr. 
Clark for the use tendered us of any facts his work con- 
tains of value to us in the history on which we are engaged. 
We have already drawn upon his courtesy, and we expect 
again to do so before we are through with our labors. 
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Joseph Etter was a Jonathan Elliot boy. Shortly after 
attaining his majority he essayed a small job office on the 
Avenue, near the Capitol, where for several years he tried 
to found a paying business. He executed very neat job 
work, particularly cards ; but, notwithstanding a daily pub- 
lic parade of specimens on his bulletin board, he failed to 


attract a custom large enough to justify a continuance of | 


exertion. A few years afterwards he left the city for the 


Southwest, where he has since made his home. We think 


he is now dead. 


Wm. E. Kennaugh, after an apprenticeship with Peter | 


Force, upon the “ Documentary History of the United 


States,” passed into the employ of John C. Rives, on the | 
Congressional Globe, where he continued for several years. 
He is now a clerk in one of the Government departments. | 


R. W. Clarke acquired his rudimental knowledge of the 
business in the old Globe office. He has for many years 
been out of the trade, and at present is a clerk in the Post 
Office Department. We believe he is in circumstances as 
easy as his manners and disposition, and trust he may 
easily pass through life, and easily reach the height of mor- 
tal ambition—an easy entrance into heaven. 

Nathan Hammond was of Annapolis, Maryland, where 
he served his time. He married in this city the daughter 
of Andrew Tate, one of the founders of the Society. Asa 


| 
| 


compositor, he was above the average, and his manhood 


gave promise of usefulness to himself and others. Unfor- 
tunately, his latter years brought disappointment and grief, 
and his last days were his worst. 

James E. Weimer was a native of Lancaster, Pennsylva- 
nia, but served his time with Adam Waldie, in Carpenter 
Street, Philadelphia, when the Circulating Library was 
under way. We made his acquaintance during a Sunday 
visit to the old Pagoda Garden, which once flourished on 
Cherry Hill, near the Eastern Penitentiary. After attain- 
ing man’s estate, Mr. Weimer came to Washington, where 
he found ready employment and a wife. He has already 
been mentioned in these pages as being engaged in a small 
newspaper and job office enterprise; but we are not 
familiar with all the experiences in printing through which 
he passed here and in Philadelphia. 
that fortune never slighted a worthier man, nor one more 
deserving her favors. He was not only an accomplished 
typo, but he was an equally accomplished gentleman. His 


Sorte was the literary part of professional work—proof 
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adventurers, the “flush times of California” was their 
golden opportunity. Papers and printing were there a 
novelty, as, indeed, was all mechanical employment, but 
they were necessary to the wants of the immense popula- 
tion attracted there by the gold discovery. News was 
demanded, and news must be had. Paper after paper was 
started, and still the demand was beyond facility of sup- 
ply. Just at this opportune juncture, Ameridge and Sted- 
man stepped in, procured presses, and made press work a 
specialty. Of course they soon had plenty of work, and 
thus, in a few years, “‘ made a pile.” We have no present 
knowledge of the amiable Charles Stedman, but Ameridge 
lives a few miles from San Francisco, at his hacienda, in 
the luxurious enjoyment of the results of his well-timed 
enterprise. 

John 8. Bogan was a Globe apprentice. Born in Vir- 
ginia, his father came here in Van Buren’s presidency, and 
took office. After completing his term of service, young 
Bogan, about 1845, determined to emigrate to the West, 
and settled in Illinois. Instead of sticking type, he took to 
plowing; but we are not advised how successful he was at 
farming. For many years he has been clerk of a court, and 
is doubtless a man of substance, as he commands respect 
and exerts influence, these latter, as a rule, following the 
former. 

The anniversary meeting, January 4, 1840, showed re- 
ceipts of the year, $171.37; expenditures, $243.34 ; excess 


| of expenditures over receipts, $71.97 ; total means, $1,012.50, 
| being a decrease from the total of 1839, of $46.38, and the 
first time in the twenty-five years of the Society’s existence 


This we do know, | 


reading, etc., for which his training, knowledge, and habits | 


admirably qualified him. He has gone “ where the wicked 

cease from troubling, and where the weary are at rest.” 
George Ameridge was a machine pressman; and we in- 

cline to the belief that he came here from Boston, entering 


when the expenditures exceeded the receipts. 

Mr. Wannall introduced a preamble, reciting that it was 
understood that. Congress was considering the subject of 
founding a Government printing office, and offered a reso- 
lution providing for the appointment of a committee to 
volunteer information to guide them in its organization ; 
but the matter was tabled, and at the next meeting indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The same fate overtook a resolution by Mr. W. 8. Cleary, 
that Congress be memorialized to compensate printers 
coming to the city in expectation of work, but who met 
with disappointment because the House had failed to elect 
a printer. 

An election for officers was then held, when James Cle- 
phane was chosen President; Ferdinand Jefferson, Vice- 
President; Wm. J. Delano, Recording Secretary; L. A. 
Gobright, Corresponding Secretary ; M. Caton, Treasurer. 

Considerable discussion took place on information im- 


| parted that some of the hands in a city office were working 


the employment of Blair & Rives on the old Globe, where | 


he superintended two Adams presses. 
until the California gold fever broke out. He “had it 
bad,” and, with his brother-in-law, Charles Stedman, also 
a pressman of this city, out he went. Fortunately for our 


He remained here | 


by the piece, while others were on by the week. No defi- 
nite action was reached, however; but the President was 
directed to carry out a resolution adopted in May, to estab- 
lish in each office the equivalent of a chairman—a system 
which now prevails here and works admirably. 

A letter was read from the Boston Typographical Soci- 
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ety, inviting interchange of price lists, so printers of that 
city might act understandingly in making engagements 
South and West; also, apprising the Washington Society 
that their constitution contained the feature of admitting 
those of other jurisdictions to membership without the 
payment of fees, provided similar privilege be guarantied 
their members absent on certificate. 

At the March meeting, attention was called to the trans- 
fer of an apprentice from Gales & Seaton’s to the office of 
Blair & Rives, as in violation of the law, and a committee 
was appointed to notify the latter firm of the fact. The 
committee reported the duty performed at the next meet- 
ing, and that the apprentice had been prom»tly dismissed. 

On the 2ist a special meeting was called, and the meet- 
ing assembled under high excitement. The facts were 
these: The printing of Congress was a fat thing, and the 
competition was great. In the midst of the squabble, the 
House appointed a committee to investigate the printing 
question, to see whether reductions could not properly be 
made in prices ; and, if we remember aright, the investiga- 
tion was instigated by the Globe, based on allegations of 
fraud in the size of type and page by Gales & Seaton. 
Although the charge was technically true, yet the proof 
was clear that both departures from specifications were 
consequent on the vast amount of work to be done, and 
were limited to a few documents. The committee dis- 
missed the matter as frivolous. On the subject of price, 
however, the sifting was thorough; but we think no re- 
duction was recommended. Mr. Curran was at that time 
a House reporter, and had opportunity of information de- 
nied others of the craft. Having learned that the com- 
mittee leaned to economy, he procured a special meeting 
to be called, and the craft went into council red-hot to do 
something decisive. 
solution to appoint a committee of nine to consider the 
propriety of memorializing Congress against reduction, 
should the report recommend it. Mr. Gobright wished to 
amend, so that no interference should be attempted unless 
the action was likely to prove detrimental to the craft. 
Mr. Jefferson was more wary, and moved further to amend 
as follows, which was adopted by the mover: 


Resolved, That this Society will under no circumstances submit to 
any diminution whatever of their present scale of prices. 

Resolved, That the Society will not permit any expression of opinion 
or admission, officially, by its officers or committees, that a reduction 
of wages will follow any course of action of this Government, of Con- 
gress, or of any other body, or individuals; and that any such expres- 
sion or admission, made officially, shall constitute a misdemeanor, 
subjecting the member or members who shall perpetrate it to the pen- 
alty named in section 2 of article 17 of the constitution of the Society. 


Mr. Cochran then offered the following: 


Resolved, That in anticipation of a report from the Printing Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives to reduce the price of printing 
for said House, a committee of three be appointed by the Chair to 
prepare an address to the printers, and other citizens of the United 
States, remonstrating against the usurpation of that body, in affixing 
to the labor of printers a menial value, and against a reduction in 
price ; and that they publish the same simultaneously with the report 
of the said committee, requesting all editors throughout the Union to 
copy the same. 


This last resolution was lost. 


Mr. Curran at once led off with a re- | 


We copy it only to show | 
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the spirit of opposition to Congressional interference with 
the matter of wages, and for the further purpose of illus- 
trating the indignation excited by supposititious encroach- 
ment at that day. 

Several other propositions were submitted and lost; when 
the Jefferson resolutions were put to question and adopted 
—the committee consisting of Messrs. Haliday, Clephane, 
Jefferson, Gregory, Woodward, Wannall, Butters, Dexter, 
and Gobright. 

No report from this committee appears upon the minutes 
during the year. Our recollection is that the House com- 
mittee became satisfied that the prices fixed by joint resolu- 
tion of 1819 were not excessive, but fair, and that the re- 
presentations to the contrary, made by interested Northern 
publishers, was designed to favor parties not owning offices 
here, and to effect reduction in prices in their own interest 
athome. During the excitement of the moment co-opera- 
tion was proposed, and a body of printers (some members 
and others not members of the Society) waited upon the 
Printing Committee of the House, and proposed to execute 
the work at prices considerably below those fixed by law, ’ 
but their proposals were declined. Perhaps this was a 
fair test of the sincerity of Congressional professions of 
economy. 

In the following, Mr. Cochran played a small game of 
bluff ; but the trick was too shallow to deceive : 


Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the President 
of this Society, whose duty it shall be to inquire into the expediency 
and practicability of advancing the wages of journeymen employed in 
this city; and that they consult the prominent employers respecting 
the same, as the best means of preventing a reduction in the price of 
Congress work. 


Before action, an adjournment was carried. 

Nothing worthy of mention transpired until the June 
meeting, When Mr. Gobright resigned the position of Cor- 
| responding Secretary. This was followed, at the August 

meeting, by the resignation of the Vice-Presidency by Mr. 

Jefferson, who was about to leave the city. Wm. Wood- 

ward was elected Vice-President, and David H. Hanlon, 

Corresponding Secretary. 

November 7, a letter was read from J. D. Hill, of War- 
renton, Virginia, of which the following is a copy: 


WARRENTON, VA., Oct. 6, 1840. 
Dear Str:—Through you I would respectfully inform the Typo- 
graphical Society of Washington that I Soon invented and made a 
machine for setting and distributing type, which machine is now in 
complete operation in this place, and will, according to the estimate of 
practical printers, do the work of four men. The cost not to exceed 
$20. Being poor myself, my object is to realize something like a com- 
pensation for my time, labor, and ingenuity; and being aware that it 
may perhaps conflict with the interest of your Society, I have con- 
cluded to propose to se]l them the exclusive right for the District of 
Columbia. To effect this object, I propose that your Society deputize 
some one to decide upon the merits of the same, pledging myself to let 
them have it, as a body, for less than I can get from an individual pro- 
prietor. 
Respectfully, J.D. Hirt. 
To which the following reply was made: 


WasuineTon, Nov. 18, 1840. 
To Mr. J. D. Hill: 

Sir :—In compliance with a resolution of Columbia Typographical 
Society, I acknowledge the receipt of your letter, apprising it of your 
invention, and your desire to dispose of it to said Society. And I am 
|} instructed to say, that while they wish you success in your undertaking, 
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they do not feel willing to abet in bringing into operation anything 
that would encroach upon the rights of those who have given years of 
labor and privation to acquire a knowledge of a business which they 
had reason to believe would yield them a support in after life. You 
propose to distribute and set type by machinery! Shade of the immor- 
tal Faust, thou art forever eclipsed! Should your invention prove 
beneficial to the craft, we will hail you as a benefactor. Your profes- 
sions of regard for this Society and the craft at large, are appreciated. 
Yours, respectfully, Davip H. Hanon. 


What became of this type-setting machine we never 
heard. Perhaps it still lumbers some garret in Warrenton ; 
and we should rejoice to see it brought to light. Remem- 
bering how complicated have been all the inventions con- 
nected with type-setting and distributing, and the large 
prices demanded for them, we cannot readily believe that a 
machine so simple in construction as to cost but $20 could 
be efficient. Be that as it may, the invention, with this 
great advantage, never found its way into use; and, that 
being so, perhaps the Corresponding Secretary is not very 
censurable for the rather incredulous way in which he 
answered a respectful communication, and one every way 
deferential to the printers. The truth is, 
printers are so conversant with humbugs, and so often 
assist in their exposure, that they become almost incredu- 
lous of everything not demonstrably true and real. Some- 
times this is carried too far, and they but humbug them- 
selves. In our judgment, if such a thing were practicable, 
a cheap type-setting and distributing machine, like that 
herein mentioned, would not only be of advantage to the 
craft, by cheapening the processes of the art, and thereby 


interests of 





increasing the demand for its products, but the moral effect | 


on the world is beyond conception. 
pressure of a competition that sells a complete Shakspeare 
for fifty cents, printers are safe from starvation even should 
a Bible sell for a penny. The two-pull Ramage and balls 
gave place successively to the Clymer, the Smith, the Wash- 
ington ; these latter were in turn superseded by the Tread- 
well, the Adams, the drum-cylinder, the small double- 
cylinder; these in turn were thrust aside by the four, six, 
and ten-cylinder Hoe machines; and all are distanced by 
the wonderful perfecting Bullock, which prints so fast, 
that, if brought into common use, there is not enough 
paper made in the world to supply its consumption. Say 
we, let machinery into all operations of labor, and save the 
wear and tear of human constitutions as much as possible. 
Mauger all accidents, machinery conserves human life; and 
vital statistics, if consulted on the point, will prove that its 
average duration is higher now than at any other epoch of 
the world, even if we go back to the days when queens 
went without stockings and floors were carpeted with 
rushes. 

The succeeding meetings offer nothing to relieve mono- 
tony, and we pass to the new members of the year. 

+sceoe- 
Tue book trade of Chicago amounts to about $2,000,000 


a year. 
— + sce 


Tue Alaska Herald is sold by Agapius Honcharenko, the 
publisher, for three raxostchki per annum. 


If we can stand the | 
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Miiscellancous Items. 
Bayarp TayLor has gone to California. 


Ir is said the handsomest girl in Wisconsin sets type in 
a printing office at Fond du Lac. 

Tue Lowell Courter thinks the place for lawyers is 
“ Sioux City.” 

Mr. Wo. CuLuen Bryant is said to be worth $500,000; 
Longfellow, $200,000; Holmes, $100,000; Saxe, $70,000 ; 
Lowell, $40,000 ; and Whittier, $30,000. 

A SUBSCRIBER writes to an editor, “I don’t want your 
paper any longer.” To which the editor replies, “I 
w»uldn’t make it any longer, if you did; its present length 
suits me very well.” 

Some arithmetician asserts that within a few years, one 
hundred newspapers have started and failed in Chicago, 
and that $70,000,000 have been sunk in journalistic failures 
in New York. 

THE editor of a Chicago children’s paper received a 
letter from a lady subscriber, who writes, ‘‘ Our little Anna 
died last week, after receiving the last number of your 
valuable paper.”’ Parties who have more children than 
they want, should subscribe for that periodical. 

THE Postmaster-General must have started some lively 
mail routes in Virginia. The Richmond Enquirer does not 
approve of the mail from that city to Yorktown being 
carried on a ‘“cadaverous, raw-boned, slab-sided, crop- 
eared, shaved-tailed, clay-bank old horse.” 

A NEWSPAPER published in the regions of Lakes Mem- 
phremagog and Winnepesaukee, says that “fish in Lake 
Holleyhunkemunk, Me., are said to be superior to those of 
either Lake Weeleyobacok or Mooselockmegautuc. Those 
of Chauhungogungamug were very fine, but they all got 


| choked to death in trying to tell where they lived.” 


Tue Rev. DeWrrr TALMADGE, in a recent Philadelphia 
lecture, said of the press: ‘I now declare that I consider 
the newspapers to be the grand agency by which the gospel 
is preached, ignorance is cast out, oppression dethroned, 
crime extirpated, the world raised, heaven rejoiced, and 
God glorified In the clanking of the printing press, as 
sheets fly out, I hear the Lord Almighty proclaiming to all 
the dead nations of earth, ‘ Lazarus, come forth!’ and to 
the retreating surges of darkness, ‘ Let there be light!” 

Axsovt half-past eight o’clock on the evening of May 24th, 
a fire broke out in the bindery department of the St. Louis 


| Republican office, and in less than ten minutes thereafter 
| the entire building was in flames, and before midnight the 


| at $160,000. 


The loss is estimated 
The office of the Die Westliche Post, opposite, 
was badly scorched by the flames. The publication of the 


establishment was a mass of ruins. 


| Republican was not suspended by this misfortune, the en- 


terprising proprietors issuing a small sheet the following 
day, and subsequently continuing the publication of the 
paper as heretofore. 
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MODERN PARAGRAPHING. 

That was a bitter joke of the man in New Jersey who put a quantity 
of jalap in some beer his friend was about to drink. The funeral was 
very generally attended.— Exchange. 

We don’t know who originated the above manner of 
stating a fatal occurrence, but it seems to be quite generally 
followed by newspaper paragraphers. It is a delicate way 
of putting it, and reads much better than when one says: 
“He died amid the most horrible and excruciating ago- 
nies.’”” We get the whole story, and our sensibilities are not 
shocked. 

The new style of paragraphing affords a fine field for the 


ene | 


| think about it the more I can’t tell. 


exercise of ingenuity in conveying the intelligence that the | 


man died. Variety, freshness, and a cheerful, not to say 
vivacious facetiousness might be mingled with the briefest 
notices of fatal casualties that otherwise might be utterly 
neglected by the reader, or very briefly glanced at. As, 
for instance, the following : 

A man in New Hampshire, the other day, ate fifteen 
dozen raw oysters on a wager. The silver trimmings on 
his coffin cost twelve dollars and thirty-five cents. 

A young man in Louisville examined a keg of damaged 
gunpowder with a red-hot poker, to see if it was good. It 
is believed by his friends that he has gone to Europe, 
although a man has found some human bones, and a piece 
of shirt tail, about twenty miles from Louisville. 

John Smith, in Nebraska, said he could handle a rattle- 
snake the same as a snake-charmer. The churlishness of 
the undertaker in demanding pay in advance delayed the 
funeral four days. 

A circus rider, in Texas, tried to turn three somersaults 
on horseback, the other day. The manager sent back to 
New Orleans for another somersault man. 

A man in New Jersey couldn’t wait for the cars to get to 
the depot, and jumped off. His widow sued his insurance 
company. 

Few men would attempt to dry dampened gunpowder in 
a kitchen stove. A man in Canada did. His afflicted 
family would be glad of any information as to his where- 
abouts. 

In Massachusetts, the other day, a man thought he could 
cross the track in advance of a locomotive. The services 
at the grave were very impressive. 

A man warned his wife in New Orleans not to light the 
fire with kerosene. She didn’t heed the warning. Her 
clothes fit his second wife remarkably well. 

A boy in Detroit disregarded his mother’s injunction not 
to skate on the river, as the ice was thin. His mother don’t 
have to cook for so many as she formerly did.— Cincinnati 
Times. 

, sbbine é 

JOSH BILLINGS’S ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

FrepD.— Yew ain’t oblieged to ask the girl’s mother—you 
may go home with her from a party ; get the girl’s endorse- 
ment, and go in; it is proper enough to ask her to take 
your arm, but you have no right to put your arm around 
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her waist unless you meet a bear on the road; and then 
you are supposed to relinquish your hold as soon as the 
bear gets safely by. 

Wuip.—You are right—mules do live to a lonely age; I 
have known them myself to live one hundred years, and 
not half try. You are also right about their being sure 
footed ; I have known them to kick a boy twice in a second, 
ten feet off. 

GERTRUDE.—Your inquiry stumps me. The more I 
As near as I can 
recollect now, I think I don’t know. Much might be said 
both ways; neither may be right. Upon the whole, J think 
that I would or wouldn’t, just as I think best or otherwise. 

PLuTARCH.—You’re mistaken ; the Shakers don’t marry. 
If young Shakers fall in love they are set to weedin’ onions, 
which cures them forthwithly. I can’t tell you how much 
it takes to join the Shakers, but I believe the expense used 
to be, including having your hair cut and learning to dance, 
about sixty-five dollars. 

SportTsMAN.—Your inquiry is not exactly in my line, 
but I haste to reply as follows, to wit: The right length to 
cut off a dorg’s tail has never been fully discovered, but it 
is undoubtedly somewhere back of the ears, provided you 
get the dorg’s consent. N. B.—It isn’t necessary to have 
the dorg’s consent in writing. 

Krrry.—To my own personal views in the premises, it 
appears that the best rat-and-mice exterminator is a well- 
regulated Thomas cat; beware of base imitations; sold by 
the respectable druggists. 

*ecoe-r 
NEWSPAPER STATISTICS. 

The population of the British Islands, which was 29,321,- 
288 in 1831, is now about 31,000,000. It is astonishing how 
few newspapers and other public journals are published for 
the instruction and entertainment of this large number. In 
the United States the mere list of newspapers fills a stout 
octavo volume In the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, including the Isle of Man and the Channel 
Islands, are now published 1,390 newspapers. They are 
thus distributed : England—London, 266; provinces, 693— 
total, 1,059. Wales, 55; Scotland, 131; Ireland, 129; 
minor islands, 16—total, 1,390. There are 72 daily papers 
published in England, 2 in Wales, 11 in Scotland, 14 in 
Ireland, and one in the minor British isles. Comparing 
this list, small as it is, with that for 1846, the difference is 
very great. In that year only 551 newspapers were pub- 
lished in the United Kingdom, and of these, incredible as it 
may appear, only two were daily—12 in England and 2 in 
Ireland. In 1870, the whole number of newspapers pub- 
lished and circulated is 1,390, of which 99 are issued daily. 
Including the quarterly reviews, 626 magazines are pub- 
lished in the United Kingdom, and of these, 251 are of a 
decidedly religious character, representing the Church of 
England, Roman Catholics, Wesleyan Methodists, Presby- 
terians, Unitarians, an.| other Christian denominations. 
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which formerty prevailed is furnished by the fact that it is 


| still a disputed point whether the first direct approach to 
| modern printing was made for the purpose of manufactur- 


| 
It is often deemed a matter of profound astonishment | 


that mankind groped their way for many centuries with- 
out the aid of an art now deemed so indispensable as 
printing, and that inventive genius did not discover the 
comparatively simple processes by which movable types are 
made to disseminate intelligence long before the days of 
Coster and Gutenberg. This delay is explained, however, 
in a great measure, by the peculiar civilization, or rather 
the want of it, which occasioned but a limited demand for 
the products of the printing press, and thus postponed the 
special necessities which finally called it into existence and 
nourished and sustained it. Even in the infancy of the 
human race, if we may credit the evidence furnished by re- 
mains of one of the most ancient of cities, the art of imprint- 
ing characters on clay by means of a stamp or cylindrical 
rollers was known; and the advance from this discovery 
to the art of making similar or improved impressions on a 
more fragile and portable material, for general circulation, 
is so slight, that this step would almost inevitably have 
been taken by the Greeks or Romans, if a deep sense of the 
inadequacy of their methods of supplying manuscripts and 
books had become prevalent. The low state of the me- 
chanic arts, however, tended greatly to retard all mechani- 
cal discoveries. The ancients lavished their genius upon 
what they deemed the higher forms of art—painting, 
sculpture, and architecture ; and even achieved great skill 
in engraving, without dreaming or caring how much they 
lost by their neglect of mechanics. While the dies for the 
Grecian and Roman coins were executed in a manner 
which can even now scarcely be surpassed, any modern 
blacksmith would, without the aid of a coining press, strike 
them off with more accuracy than was displayed two 
thousand years ago. It is quite probable, however, that 
this difficulty would have been overcome, if the demand for 
reading matter had not been confined to a comparatively 
small class on the one hand, and if the labor of scribes had 
not been comparatively cheap. We read of old libraries 
which reckoned the number of their volumes by hundreds 
of thousands; but there were no editions of single books 
like the modern issues of popular works. When a demand 
sprung up in Rome for a thousand or more copies of a 
famous oration, the taskmasters of hosts of trained tran- 
scribers, who were held as slaves, were ready to supply it 
at a cost that did not greatly exceed the expense of print- 
ing, with modern appliances, a small edition of a pamphlet 
containing the same amount of matter. 

During the dark ages the art of printing figures from 
blocks, on woven stuffs, for the decoration of the body, was 
discovered and utilized before the idea of applying the 
same principle to the enlightenment of the mind was seri- 
ously thought of; and a vivid picture of the mental darkness 





| ing playing-cards or making pictures of saints and scriptural 


scenes, 

The time came at last, however, when the demand for 
books so far exceeded the supply, that immense sums were 
cheerfully given for the old manuscripts. And as a 
knowledge of art had been accompanied, at this stage of 
the world’s progress, with a considerable degree of pro- 
ficiency in mechanics, the printing press sprung into exist- 
ence—three influences thus combining to create and sustain 
it. Although the art of printing spread rapidly from coun- 
try to country, it is a matter of astonishment to look back 
now at the jealous distrust and open or covert hostility 
which it encountered from many quarters, and at the long 
period it has required to thoroughly popularize its produc- 
tions. From the outset, the press was restricted by petty 
tyrants, who devised a multitude of enactments to cripple 
its powers, and who, by the innumerable prosecutions and 
persecutions they authorized and instituted, have impover- 
ished, imprisoned, and, in some cases, executed an innu- 
merable host of printer martyrs. So far has this spirit of 
persecution been carried, that even in this age, the freedom 
of the press scarcely exists anywhere except in Great 
Britain and the United States; and the freedom now en- 
joyed in England is of recent date. 

During the present century, for the first time in the whole 
history of mankind, the art of printing has had a decent 
approach to a fair chance for development. The press, 
recognized as a power, has been relieved of many old re- 
strictions ; popular education has created myriads of readers 
and in this country, more especially, unprecedented op 
portunities have been afforded for widening this circle of 
patrons and purchasers of printed matter, to an unlimited 
extent, by increasing the demand or appetite for it by the 
very food that is so abundantly furnished. The progress 
already made in the United States, in this direction, would 
have been deemed absolutely incredible by the most san- 
guine European printer or publisher of the last century ; 
and no man can now tell what marvels the future will 
bring forth in the way of the multiplication of printing 
offices and newspapers, and the increase of editions. The 
press, free at last, has become so great a power in the land, 
that the fears of old-time tyrants had evidently a substan- 
tial, although an excessively selfish foundation; and its 
facilities are now applied to such a manifold variety of pur- 
poses, that the imagination can scarcely assign limits to its 
future usefulness. 

~2ecoe- 
O. Hickok 
Mr. W. 


Tue firm of W. 


has been dissolved. 


& Son, Harrisburg, Pa., 
O. Hickok continues the busi- 
ness. 


seco, 


New style goods for printers—Mowry Antique. 
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THE CONTRACT FOR STAMPED ENVELOPES. 

We have received a printed copy of a memorial, pre- 
pared by a committee appointed by a convention of the 
envelope manufacturers of the United States, held at New 
York on the 19th of April, which makes grave complaints 


against the last award of a contract for stamped envelopes | 
The committee, who repre- | 


by the Postmaster-General. 
sent four of the largest envelope manufactories in the 


country, allege that the contract was given to one of the | 


highest bidders instead of the lowest. They allege that 
this privileged individual was permitted to take ten per 
cent. from his prices after the bids were opened; but that 
even afier this reduction he will receive from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty thousand dollars more than the 
Government would have been obliged to pay for envelopes 
of the same quality, if the bids of other responsible bidders 
had been accepted. The memorialists quote extracts from 
a recent opinion of the Attorney-General of the United 
States, to prove that in the award for envelopes the Post- 
master-General had no right to exercise his discretion, but 
that he was bound to observe the provisions of the law of 
1842, requiring such contracts to be given to the lowest 
bidder; and they assert that there were three or four bids 
lower than the one accepted. They also allege that at the 
price at which envelopes were sold to the public in 1869, 
there was a loss to the Government of $134,459.79; and that 
an additional loss of $150,000 per annum was incurred in 
consequence of the previous contract not having been ad- 
vertised for according to law. 

For these reasons, as well as on account of the tendency 
of this system of favoritism to interfere with the business of 
all the envelope manufacturers, stationers, and printers in 
the country, and to.create an unjust monopoly, the memo 
rialists ask the Senate and House of Representatives, that 
the manufacture and sale of stamped envelopes be abol- 
ished, and that a committee may be appointed to specially 
investigate the late award of contract by the Postmaster- 
General. 

— + seco 

Mr. Cuaries N. Morris, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has in- 
vented a new device for job printers, in the shape of brass 
curves, closed at both ends as well as on the sides, thus 
forming a complete frame, as it were, for the curved line. 
The inventor says that all the usual curves will be repre- 
sented in sets, or fonts, for general job work, as well as for 
newspaper advertisements. Judging by the sample sent 
us, we think the invention of Mr. Morris will become popu- 
lar with printers. These patent curves will be placed in 
the market in about four or five weeks. For the advan- 
tages claimed for them, see advertisement in 
column. 


another 


—_--o- 
We learn that the printers employed in Huntington, 
Wabash, and Peru, Indiana, are talking of organizing a 
Union. 


that we have ever looked upon. 


DELEGATES TO THE INTERNATIONAL UNION. 

The following is a revised list of delegates to the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, which meets at Cincinnati 
on Monday, 6th instant. It is not as full and complete 
as we desired, owing partially to the failure of the Secre- 
taries of many of the local Unions to send the names of 
delegates, as we requested in our last issue : 

Women’s Unron, No. 1, New Yorxk.—Miss Augusta Lewis, delegate ; 
Miss Kate Cusick, alternate. 

PuHitaDELpPuia, No. 2.—John W. Wharton, Norton A. Downs, and 
James J. Dailey. 

Cincinnati, No. 3.—Henry C. Temple and John Collins. 

ALBANY, No. 4.—Thomas Willard and Frank Southwick. 

New York, No. 6.—Alfred Burton, Joseph E. Thornton, John Vin- 
cent, and David Kells. 

LovIsvILLE, No. 10.—W. C. Vaughn and C. R. Palmer. 

BaLtTrmmoreE, No. 12.—James A. Rodgers and Thos. J. Cooney. 

Boston, No. 13.—John H. O’ Donnell. 

Harrissure, No. 14.—Harry Slep. 

MILWAUKEE (Wi1s.), No. 23.—W. W. Bird, delegate; Geo. T. Eddy, 
alternate. 

Peoria (ILx.), No. 29.—Heber Remington, delegate; C. C. Coffin- 
berry, alternate. 

JACKSON (Miss.), No. 37.—John McGill. 

Savannad, (Ga.), No. 38.—Wm. H. H. Young. 

Avueusta (Ga.), No. 41.—James F. Thompson. 

SacRAMENTO (CAL.), No. 46.—W. D. Foster. 

New Haven, No. 47.—James A. Peck. 

Raveicu, N. C., No. 54.—Cornelius B. Edwards, delegate; N. B. 
Broughton, alternate. 

Kansas City, (Mo.), No. 80.—E. H. Baxter. 

Toronto, No. 91.—William Cullen. 

LattLe Rock (ARrK.) No. 92.—W. R. Hollingsworth. 

MontTrREAlL, No. 97.—Peter A. Crossby. 

Norwicu, No. 100.—Francis Freckleton. 

CoLumBIA (WASHINGTON, D. C.), No. 101.—George A. 
Wm. R. McLean, and Daniel W. Flynn. 

Hauirax (N. 8.), No. 130.—Peter A. Crossby (proxy). 


R. MecNeir, 


~2coe- - 

BEAUTIFUL PRINTING—OUR NEW BUSINESS CARD. 

Messrs. Kelley & Hamilton, of Louisville, Ky., have exe- 
cuted for us a business card which we think is one of the 
most beautiful specimens of typography and presswork 
The colors are carmine, 
gold, green, dark blue, and light blue, with two tints addi- 
tional, pink and stone; on some of the cards, the tints are 
varied, yellow being substituted for either the pink or 
stone. We have exhibited these cards and invited criticism 
from competent judges. All who have thus far examined 
them unite in saying that, taking into consideration the 
amount of matter, beauty of arrangement, originality of 
design, and number of colors, these cards are the best 
specimens of colored card printing which have ever come 
under their notice. 

— se. 

A Nove. Invention.—Henry Willson, Esq., of Chicago, 
has invented a neat little machine for embossing imprints 
It performs its 
work beautifully, and has the merit, in addition to being a 
The 


and miniature cards on letter headings. 


pretty ornament, of giving a clear, sharp impression. 
‘‘embossing imprint”’ will become a general favorite. 
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Obituary. 
ELIAKIM LITTELL. 

Eliakim Littell, publisher and founder of Littell’s Living Age, died at 
his residence in Brookline, Mass.,on Tuesday, 17th ult. The deceased 
was born in Burlington, N. J., but came to this city in early life, where 
he established a weekly paper, called the National Recorder. Two 
years afterwards he issued the Saturday Magazine, which he subse- 
quently converted into a monthly, devoting it almost exclusively to 
foreign literature and science. This pul§ication, however, was shortly 
afterwards consolidated with a New York publication. 

Mr. Littell, in 1844, left this city and took up his residence in Boston, 
Mass., where he started and successfully established a monthly maga- 
zine, known as Littell’s Living Age, which has ever since been con- 
ducted by him, and which has, under his personal management, grown 
into the reputation of being one of the best eclectic monthlies now 
published in thiscountry. To this periodical he has identified himself 
for more than a quarter of a century, and no doubt he will be best 
known to the public by the publication which bore his name. 

MARK LEMON. 

By telegraph we learn that Mark Lemon, the editor of Punch, died in 
London, on the 23d ult., in the 61st year of his age, having been born 
in that city November 20, 1809, where he enjoyed a world-wide reputa- 
tion, and where, in early life, deceased entered upon a literary career 
as a writer for the siage, and who has produced upwards of sixty plays, 
farces, melodramas, and other dramatic compositions. The ‘Serious 
Family,”’ a comedy well known to the theatre-goers on this side of the 
water, is reputed to be one of his best productions. 

In 1841, in company with a number of brilliant writers, he issued the 
first nomber of Punch, and after editing it for over two years jointly 
with others, was appointed its sole editor, which honorable position 
he filled down to the time of his demise. To him chiefly is attributed 
the great success of Punch, he having displayed marked ability and 
good management in conducting it. Neither were his literary labors 
confined to this journal, for Mr. Lemon wrote extensively for other 
publications. He was the literary editor of the London Jlustrated 
News ; and his contributions to the Zuminated Magazine have been 
republished under the name of “ Prose and Verse.” He has also 
written and published several novels, and collections of prose and 
verse. Being a varied and versatile writer, his death will leave a void 
in the literary world that cannot soon be filled. 

TRIBUTE OF RESPECT. 
HALu TypocRapnicaL Unton, No. 27, | 
MosBILE, May 1, 1870. { 

At the regular meeting of Mobile Typographical Union, No. 27, held 
May 1, the following preamble and resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 


WHEREAS, Mobile Typographical Union, No. 27, has sustained an 
irreparable loss in the death of our honored and beloved fellow-crafts- 
man and ex-President, Daniel D. Wya t: and the community at large 
has lost an esteemed and revered member of society ; and 

Wuereas, The deceased was one of the oldest printers in Mobile, 
having connected himself with Mobile Typographical Association on 
the 19th of March, 1836; and 

Wuereas, He was known as a kind and benevolent man, being a 
member of the Can’t-Get-Away Club at its institution in 1829, and was 
an honest and upright man; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we bow with submission to the decree of an All-wise 
and merciful God, and knowing that ** He doeth all things well,” we 
have the consoling hope that our friend, having fulfilled his mission on 
earth, rests from his labor, and has gone to his reward. 

Resolved, That we deeply mourn the loss of our friend and fellow- 
craftsman, and feel that a void is created in our midst which cannot 
be filled. 

Resolved, That we oo sympathize with the bereaved widow and 
relatives ; but feel that their loss is his gain. 

Resolved, That a copy of this preamble and resolutions be furnished 
to the widow of the deceased, and that they be published in the Mobile 
Register, Tribune, and Republican, Printers’ Circuar, Philadelphia, 
and Portsmouth (N. H.) papers. 

R. E. Jones, 
A. G. MoGuirg, »Committee, 
J. F. CoTuran, 
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Correspondence. 
TYPOGRAPHIC MATTERS IN CHICAGO. 
Cuicaeo, May 1, 1870. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular ; 

Sir :—The annual meeting of the Franklin Society, of this city, was 
held on the 17th of February. Several important changes were made 
in the by-laws, among which was the adoption of the following pre- 
amble, which expresses the objects for which the Society was organized : 

Believing that “every man is a debtor to his profession, from the 

which, as men do of course seek to receive countenance and profit, so 
ought they of duty to endeavor themselves by way of amends to be a 
help thereunto,” and wishing to fulfill this obligation to our craft ; for 
the cultivation of personal intercourse and greater harmony among the 
members of our guild; to aid each other in perfecting ourselves in the 
practical pertion of our work, by reading and discussion; to found a 
ibrary which shall be at once the professional companion and the in- 
structor of each one of us; to collect and preserve the records of typo- 
graphy and kindred arts, so that those who come after us may know 
what our predecessors and we have done and are doing ; and to advance 
our common welfare as craftsmen and citizens, we organize and estab- 
lish the Franklin Society. 

Among the changes was the striking out of the provision relating to 
the residences of the members ; #0 that the Society is now open to any 
person “who is directly connected with the business of printing, 
editing or publishing of books or newspapers, the manufacture of 
paper, printing presses or printing ink, type founding and its branches, 
engraving, bookbinding, and kindred trades connected with typo- 
graphy.” 

We cordially invite the co-operation of our fellow-craftsmen every- 
where, hoping that we shall be able to build up an institution which 
shall be of lasting benefit to all of us. 

The following are the officers of the Society for the current year: 
President, L. B. Jameson; First Vice-President, John M. Farquhar; 
Second Vice-President, M. S. P. Bond; Recording Secretary, John 
Conahan ; Corresponding Secretary, Sylvanus W. Fallis; Financial 
Secretary, Henry R. Boss; Treasurer, A. P. Luse; Managers, James 
W. Sheahan, Frank F. Browne, Thos. L. McIntosh, Isaac W. Hender- 
son, V. B. Truax, and M. A. Woodbury. 

The following gentlemen have been elected corresponding members 
of the Society: R. 8. Menamin, editor of the Printers’ CrrcuLar, 
Philadelphia; Eugene H. Munday, editor of the Proof-Sheet, Phila- 
delphia ; R. A. Mears, London, Eng.; John W. Southward, editor of 
the Printers’ Register, London, Eng.; Alex. Andrews, editor of the 
Newspaper Press, London, Eng. ; Hon. E. P. Walton, Montpelier, Vt. 

Our Chicago printers were somewhat surprised and amused, a few 
weeks since, at a telegraphic announcement that a woman had become 
a member of the Philadelphia Typographical Union. Why, gentlemen, 
we set you the example for this very work a year ago, and never 
thought it so important as to place it among the telegrams of the 
Associated Press. The Corresponding Secretary of the Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union, last year, was Miss Mary A. Baker, who has given 
good evidence of her fitness for a position among printers. Another 
lady member of our Union has withdrawn by card, and is now reading 
proof in Detroit. Another finds employment at the 7'ridune office as a 
distributer. Several other ladies have expressed a desire to be ad- 
mitted into the Union, and it is not improbable that their wishes in 
this respect will be gratified. 

Our Nashville friends are behind us in another matter. We have 
already organized the *“ Union Printers’ Benefit Society of Chicago, to 
minister to the wants of all sick and disabled members, the burial of 
the dead, and the aiding and assisting the widows and orphans of 
deceased members.” The fees are: admission, $1; dues, twenty-five 
cents per month, quarterly, in advance. On the death of a member, 
each of the survivors pays $1 to the Society, which is to be given to the 
family or heirs of the deceased. Members who become sick or disabled 
—unless the disability proceeds from dissipation, immorality, or crime 
—receive a benefit of $5 per week during the continuance of such sick- 
ness or disability. The Society numbers about one hundred members, 
and bids fair to have a useful and honorable career. H, R. B, 
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(The following circular explains fully the objects of the Benefit 
Society mentioned above, and may be of service to printers in other 
cities, who desire to form similar organizations.—Ep.] 
UNION PRINTERS’ BENEFIT SOCIETY OF CHICAGO. 


This Society is formed for the purpose of providing a fund for the 


benefit of such of its members as may be overtaken by sickness. It 
has none of the elements of charity or benevolence in its composition, 
but is a purely business arrangement—being simply an insurance 
against sickness. The weekly allowance is for the present placed at a 
small tigure, but so is the subscription—$1 admission; dues, 25c. per 
month; prudence, as well as a desire for success, combining to render 
both necessary. It is hoped, however, that with reasonably anticipated 
success, the allowance can be doubled within a year. Every precau- 
tion that experience could suggest has been taken for the proper 
management of the funds of this Society ; and as soon as its success is 
assured, it will be legally incorporated. thus rendering its members 
amenable to the law for any breach of trust or duty. The want of such 


a Society as this has been long felt and acknowledged by those who | 


prefer their own legitimate resources to receiving the alms of a men- 
dicant. To such this appeal is now made to come forward and secure, 
by their support, the success of this movement. The following extracts 
from the constitution will clearly define the object and intention of the 
Society : 

Art. 1. The name and style of this Society shall be the Union 
Printers’ Benefit Society of Chicago. 

Art. 2. The object of this Society shall be to administer to the wants 


of all sick and disabled members, the burial of the dead, and the aid- | 


ing and assisting the widows and orphans of deceased members. 
Arr. 3. The members of this Society shall consist of Union printers ; 


all candidates to be elected by ballot—a majority of three-fourths being | 


necessary to admission. 

Art. 12. Each member of this Society, when sick or disabled from 
pursuing his business, shall be entitled to a weekly sum of $5, payable 
upon the presentation of the attending physician's certificate, which 
certificate shall specify the nature of the sickness, and that the member 
s0 applying has been unable for the space of one week to attend to his 
ordinary duties : provided, such sickness or disability has not been the 
result of dissipation, immorality, or crime. There shall be a * final 
benefit * (payable to the heirs of each deceased member) of $1 for each 
and every member of the Society, at the date of the death of such mem- 
ber, and which sum shall be payable at the expiration of ninety days 
after notification of such death has been given, or sooner, if so ordered 
by the Society. If said “final benefit’? be not claimed within six 
months after said notification of death, then the amount shall be for- 
feited to the general fund of the Society. 

Art. 15. Any member feigning himeelf sick or disabled, and thereby 
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The Lady's Friend. June. 

An incident in the life of Sebastian Bach, well told in the German, is 
well re-told into English, by Francis A. Shaw. 
The Children’s Hour. June. 

Always a favorite with the youngest members of the household ; and 
Lauderbach’s engravings give it an additional charm. 

The Newspaper Press. London. May. 

The excellent series of articles upon ‘The Rank and File of the 
Press "’ is continued in this number, bya very clever description of the 
duties of the reporter. & 

Out of the Orphan Asylum. By the author of **The Silver Cup.” 

American Sunday-School Union. 

A very well contrived story, abounding with keen characterization, 
and sharp discrimination of characteristic foibles; the ‘ progressive” 
Mrs. Rockwood is admirably described. 

“a American Sunday-School Union. Philadelphia. 

A bright, clever little sketch in a lively and epigrammatic style, teach- 
ing with considerable vivacity the advantages of a harmony of interest 
between husband and wife, and its effect, not only upon domestic 
happiness, but upon business prosperity. 


versus ** J.” 


Arthur's Home Magazine. June. 

The advice upon conduct in the sick room contains many wholesome 
hints. Miss Townsend is managing her very quiet story very well, and 
sustaining the interest with the aid of very little incident; the sorrows 
inflicted by an over-industrions wife upon a husband of studious 
habits are forcibly presented in a story translated from the German. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia, June. 

Among other readable articles, ‘*‘ A Glimpse of San Francisco,” con- 
tains some very interesting descriptions. Mary A. Walker metes out a 


| rather bloody kind of poetic justice in killing a rascal with his own 


| Daisy's Companions. 


defrauding the Society; or any member who shall otherwise willfully | 


defraud, or endeavor to defraud, this Society, shall be expelled. Ex- 
pulsion to completely bar any further claim for benefit from the Society. 

Art. 16. No member of this Society shall be allowed to borrow 
money from its funds, or become in any manner indebted to it, by note 
or otherwise. Nor shall any member intrusted with any of its funds 
divert it from its legitimate purpose, on pain of immediate expulsion’. 
Nor shall any officer or member of this Society have any claims upon 
its funds for personal services rendered, except as expressly ordered 
by the Society, and for which bills and vouchers, duly certified, shall 
be presented and approved by the Society, at a stated meeting. 

M. B. Mitus, President. 
M. H. MapveEn, Recording Secretary. 
— oro - — 
”s 
Literary. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Merry’s Museum. Boston. May. 
This old-established juvenile is particularly fortunate in having 
among its regular contributors, Miss Alcott, whose stories of * Little 


Women” and.‘* The Old-Fashioned Girl,” have met such a warm re- | 


ception from the public. 
The Men who Advertise. George P. Rowell & Co. 
A handsome, large octavo volume of 872 pages. 


New York. 


tombstone. “One in a Hundred,” is a hearty, truthful story, with the 
comfortable quality of ending well. 
Philadelphia. American Sunday-School Union. 

A very agreeably written story of a little girl who thought “it must 
be nice to be old, and feel like a story-book, only with no need to read 
the stories, because they are in one’s head quite convenient,” and 
whose greatest pleasure was to be out in the grove by herself, and 
either be wrecked on an island, or cross the desert of Africa, or go to 
fairy land—only—* either way I want the cake along.” 

Hours with my Picture-Book. American Sunday-School Union. Phila- 
delphia. 

Children have the special gift of seizing the salient points of a story, 
and a little six-year-old boy, who has read this book with great plea- 
sure, has renamed it “ Tumble-down-Dick,” in conformity with the 
present fancy among more mature readers for sensational titles. The 
illustrations are remarkably well chosen and finely executed. 

National Medical Journal. Edited by Chris. C. Cox, M. D., LL.D., 

Washington, D.C. April. 

The first number of this new journal contains original papers on im- 
portant medical topics, from Dr. Bartholow, of Cincinnati; Professor 
Loomis, of Howard University; Dr. Baker, of Washington; Professor 
Thompson, of Georgetown ; and the Hon. Israel Dille. The corps of 


| collaborators embraces many distinguished names from all parts of our 


Lively and interest- | 


ing sketches are given of many of the prominent men of this country | 


well known as liberal advertisers; and their uniform business success 
makes a formidable array of proof of the advantages to be derived from 
advertising. An important and valuable portion of the work is the 
** American Newspaper Rate-Book,” which contains the advertising 
rates of the leading American journals, with a convenient and complete 
index ; a directory is also added, containing the lists of periodicals in 
the United States, territories, and Canada, for the year 1870, with a 
description of the towns in which they are published. The work em- 
braces a vast amount of information, and is well arranged for ready 
reference. 


country. 


The Schoolday Visitor. Doughaday & Becker. Philadelphia. May. 

The very varied contents are well suited to the tastes of juvenile 
readers. Our old ballads have been so tortured and strained from their 
original simplicity by generations of book-makers, that it is a very 
good innovation upon the long-established method to strike back to 
the very fountain head, and the Visi/or shows good taste in giving the 
original version of the “ doleful story ” of the ‘* Children in the Wood.” 
The American Baltimore. May. 


The Trade Circular and Literary Bulletin. 
fork. 


farmer. 


Leypoldt & Holts New 


American Literary Gazette and Publishers’ Circular. George W. Childs. 
Philadelphia. 
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The Chicago Specimen. A Queenie | for Printers and Publishers. 
This is a very handsome sixteen-page paper, issued by Marder 

& Co., of the Chicago Type Foundry. 

The Art Review. April. Chicago, Tl. E. H. Trafton. 

This is the first number of this new journal, the columns of which 
are devoted to art. music, and literature. Its general appearance is 
very good, and the table of contents large and interesting. 

The Little Chief. A Monthly Visitor to the School Room and Home 
Circle. A.C. Shortridge, publisher. Indianapolis, Ind. April. 
Another little warrior after the manner of the Little Pilgrim and 

Little Corporal. The topics are well chosen; all children are inter- 
ested in a plain, clear description of a ship and the life upon it, such as 
is given in ‘‘ Life on the Ocean.” The biography of Lord Nelson is 
attractively told, as is the story of Hercules. Such a happy variety of 
real life and fabulous adventure satisfies the craving curiosity of young 
readers. 


r, Luse 


The Transatlantic. Philadelphia. 

The Technologist. New York. May. 

The Printing Gazette. Cleveland, Ohio. 

Triibner’s American and Oriental Literary Record. 

The Pacific Medical and Surgical Journal. San Francisco. May. 

The Architectural Review and American Builders’ Journal. Claxton, 

Remsen and Haffelfinger. Philadelphia. 

LI Arte della Stampa. Firenze. 
The Scottish Typographical Circular. 
— + pee. 
Rewspaper Gossip. 

New Parers.— Weekly Blade, T yrone, Pa. ; J. Newton Holmes, pub- 
lisher. Free Trader, Pontiac, Illinois (weekly); Democratic; eight 
columns; A. L. Bagby, editor. The Chieftain, Cambridge City, Ind. 
(weekly); Democratic; Hull & McCauley, proprietors and editors. 
Public Record, Philadelphia, Pa. (daily); six columns; Wm. J. Swain, 
publisher. The Bee, Philadelphia (daily) ; five columns; C. W. McClin- 
tock & Co., publishers. 

ENLARGEMENTS.—The Star of the Cape has been removed from Cape 
May C. H. to Cape May City, N. J., and appears enlarged to thirty-six 
columns. The Chronicle, Southport, Ct.. appears in an enlarged form 
and new dress. The North Arkansas Times, Batesville, Ark., pre- 
sented the first number of the fifth volume, on May 7th, enlarged to 
nearly double its former size, in an entire new dress, and the eub- 
scription price reduced to $2.50. The Hallowell (Me.) Gazette has 
changed its form from folio to quarto, and its title to the Saturday 
Gazette. 

Suspensions.—Reporter, Rutledge, Ala. 

The Nashville Demokrat is the only German daily in Tennessee. 

The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Editorial Association will be 
held at Prairie du Chien, on the 15th inst. 

Hugh R. Pleasants, the first editor of the Richmond (Va.) Dispatch, 
died in that city on the 27th of April. 

The Woman's Advocate (monthly) has beer absorbed by the Standard, 
late Anti-Slavery Standard. 

The Somerset (Pa.) Herald has dropped the Whig attachment, and 
appears in new type, enlarged, and otherwise greatly improved in its 
general appearance. 

Capt. J. H. Johnson, formerly of the Louisville Journal, died on the 
12th ult. 

The Comet, St. Michael's, Md., has been succeeded by the Weekly 
Phoenix. ~ 

A. J. Gallagher has succeeded T. M. Williams as business agent of 
the Anthracite Monitor, Tamaqua, Pa. 

W. L. Brigham, for several years a member of the editorial staff of 
the Boston Daily Advertiser, has lately accepted the position of editor 
of the Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 
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A. C. Buell has become the editor and part proprietor of the Times, 
Council Bluff, lowa. 

The Terre Haute Volksblatt is now issued semi-weekly instead of 
weekly, and after the 15th of September, it will be issued tri-weekly. 

The Evergreen City Times, Sheboygan, Wis., has been changed to 
the Sheboygan Times. 

The Boston Saturday Evening Gazette has passed into the hands of 
Henry G. Parker, who was connected with the paper some years ago. 

Jonathan Vannote, ex-editor of the State Gazette, of Trenton, N. J., 
has removed to Pittsburg from Beverly, to take charge of the Commer- 
cial of that city. 


F. F. Rashleigh, connected with the editorial staff of the Cleve- 
land Herald, committed suicide recently in consequence of domestic 
troubles. 


Hon. C. D. Wickliffe, for twenty-seven years editor of the Lexington 
(Ky.) Observer and Reporter, died the latter part of April, in the sixty- 
firet year of his age. 

Major Oscar F. Oatman, identified with the weekly press of New 
York city for more than a quarter of a century, has become interested 
in the Sunday Courier, of that city. 

Columbus Barrett, proprietor of the Holly Springs (Miss.) Reporter, 
died on the 29th of April. The paper will be continued by his brother- 
in-law, Col. Kinlock Falconer. 

H. H. Hand has again formed a connection with the Clark County 
Republican, Millsville, Wis., the firm becoming Merritt & Hand, the 
same as when the first number of the paper was issued. 

J. W. Wood, of the Easton Free Press, has been sued for libel by J. 
H. Allen, of Bucks County, Pa. Mr. Wood has given bail for his ap- 
pearance at the August term of Court. 

Mr. M. C. Gallaway, the founder of the Memphis (Tenn.) Avalanche, 
and an editor and proprietor of that paper, has retired from that jour- 
nal on account of a disagreement between himself and the other pro- 
prietor, Col. Kellar, in relation to the political course of the paper. 

Mr. Sanders, of the Berwick (Pa.) Gazette, has taken charge of the 
Hazleton Sentinel—Mr. Wilson, late of the Sentinel, going to Honesdale 
to take charge of the Citizen, of that place. We understand that Mr. 
Sanders will continue the Berwick Gazetée in connection with hie duties 
as editor of the Sentinel. 

The Mississippi Conservative Press Association will, in accordance 
with a resolution adopted by that body, while in session at Canton, on 
the 7th of September last, meet in convention at Oxford, on Wednes- 
day, June 20th. Col. J. P. Pryor, formerly editor of the Water Valley 
Eagle, will deliver the oration of the day. Dr. John D. Woods, editor 
of the Scooba Apectater, will read the annual essay. 

eco 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We acknowledge the receipt of the following sums for subscription 

to and advertising in the Printers’ CrrcuLaR: 


J.8. Mitchell, St. John, N.B. $1 00 Cais J. Strang, Wenona, 

Wm. A pleby, ich 

Norwich, , per Francis 
otetien : _ a acbdvbieticbeveds objec 





Wm. H. Eagles 100 Vicksburg Union, No. 105, 
Thos. Simpson... 100 — subscription.. ..... 2 00 
Wm. H. Hovey . 100 Augusta Union, No. 41, adv. 3 00 
Ss 100 D. K. Hackman, Washing- 

J. C. Reynolds. . 1 00 Be Si achesdaccnasce 1 00 
2 ae 100 F. Burr, Washington. D. Cc. 100 
as. He er A 100 Kansas City Union, No. 80, 

3 “D. Stillwell. . 1 00 re a a 3 00 
C. P. Willard . ...-.. 100 Scranton Union, No.112,adv 3 00 
P. Preckeltom........00:. 1 A. Fabricius, Terre Haute.. 1 00 
Cambridge, Mase., per Chas. Jas. J. Dailey, Philadelphia. 1 00 
. Young: Chas. N. Morris, Cincinnati. 1 00 
, 100 Jno. W. Roberts, Philadel’a 1 00 
i. 7” ee 100 Wm. H.Clague, Rochester.. 1 00 
.  % PS PR 100 R. B. Randall, Rochester... 1 00 

Fh ee 1 00 
Secretaries of Unions remitting for subscriptions will please send 


Money Orders through the Post Office. 
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List of Officers of the International and Subordinate 
Typographical Unions. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
Isaac D. Gronee, of Nashville, President. 
Peter A. Crosssy, of Montreal, First Vice-President. 
W. R. Goopnoveau, of Hartford, Second Vice-President. 
Joun Coiiins, of Cincinnati (P. O. Box 1997), Rec. Sec. and Treas. 
Wutu1am A. SHre.ps, of Philadelphia, Corresponding Secretary. 





WOMEN’S UNION. 

New York, No. 1.—President, Kate Cusack ; Vice-President, Mary 
Moore ; Ree. Sec., Mary E. Bartlett ; Cor. Sec., Gassie Lewis ; Trea- 
surer, Eva P. Howard ; Fund Trustees, Julia Grice, Theresa Keenan. 
Meets third W ednesday, at 22 Duane street, third floor. 





SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 
List of Officers of Subordina‘e Unions inserted in this column at $6 por Annum. 


PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—Meets the third Saturday in each month, at S. 
W. cor. of Seventh and Jayne Sts.—President, John W. Bailey; 


SPRINGFIELD, No. 60.— 


First Vice-President, Wm. Turner; Second Vice-President, John N, | 


Hallowell; Rec. and Cor. Sec., H. J. Durborow, 13048. Eighth Street ; 
Fin. Sec., 8. D. Carter; Treasurer, Charles Gelwicks. 


Cincinnati, No. 3.—President, Samuel D. Rose; Vice-President, 
Donnelly; Fin. Sec., W. A. Beasley; Rec, Sec., D. C. 
Cor. Sec., E. O'Connell; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 

ALBANY, No. 4.—President, George Y. Nelson; Vice-President, 
Walls; Rec. Sec., J. Duffy, Jr. : Fin. Sec., D. McKenzie ; Cor. 
J. Gay ; Treasurer, Timothy Hayes. 


New York, No. 6.—Meets on the first Tuesday of each month at Ma- 
sonic Hall, Thirteenth Street, between Third and Fourth Avenues— 
President, Chas. B. Smith; Vice-President, Henry C. Parks ; Secre- 
tary, Robert O. Harmon, 22 Duane street; Treasurer, Robt. F. Kerr; 
Fund Trustee, Chas. M. Young. 


Lanse, No. 10.—President, Lee 
. Hatch; Rec. Sec., Richard Long; Fin. Sec., 
) Will A. Sands s Treasurer, George Beatty. 


Mempnis, No. 11.—President, Wm. Mullins; Vice-President, 
McGill; Sec., Wm. F. White; Fin. Sec., Henry Moode; 
D. C. Jones. 

BaLTmmorE, No. 12.—President, David C. Foster; Vice-President, A. 
J. King; Rec. and Cor. Sec., N. M. Swank; Fin. Sec., Jas. C. Mills; 
Treasurer, Jas. Stites. Board of Trustees.—Wm. H. Hall, Wm. H. 
Server, Levi C. Evans. 

Cuicaco, No. 16. sa J. M. Culver; Vice-President, J. Buckie, 
dr.; Rec. Sec., F. K. Tracy; Fin. Sec., W. A. Hutchinson ; Cor. 
Sec., E. M. Kerrott; Treasurer, Matthew Hill. All correspondence 
addressed to P. O. Box 587. 


New Orveans, No. 17.—President, Wm. J. Hammond ; Vice-President: 


James Risk; Rec. Sec., John B. Latour; Cor. Sec., Emmet Weaver; 
Fin. Sec., M. M. Wootan; Treasurer, R. F. Hall. 


Aug. 
Garrison ; 


Wm. 
Sec., 


8. Johnston ; Vice-President, Geo. 


Elijah Bohon ; Cor. 


John 
Treasurer, 


MILWAUKIE, No. 23.—President, Geo. A. Treyser; Vice-President, J 
W. Casey; Rec. Sec., A. E. Hess; Fin. Sec., D. T. Lindley; Cor, 


Sec., Geo. C. Skeen ; Treasurer, Fred. Trayser. 


MosiLe, No. 27.—President, W. P. Barlow; Vice-President, Henry 
Chrystal; Rec. Sec., W. W. Harris; Fin. Sec., A. E. Amos; Cor. 
Sec., D. L. McClure; Treasurer, R. E. Jones. 


GALVESTON, No. 28. — sident, J. M. Conrad; 
Blaylock; Secretary, M. Duncan; Treasurer, John H. Stoner. 

Peoria, No. 29.—President, A. A. Griest; Vice-President, James M. 
Souders; Rec. Sec., Geo. W. Keady; Cor. Sec., 8S. T. Wentworth; 
Fin. Sec., L. Handschu; Treasurer, Ith. L. Cochrane. 

MonteomeEry, No. 31.—President, A. P. Prince; Vice-President, R. F. 
Hall; Rec. Sec., W. D. Graves; Cor. Sec., R. Gill; Treasurer, J. T. 
Smith. 

PROVIDENCE, No. 33.—President, 
C. Gray; Rec. and Fin. Sec 
Treasurer, William C. Chenery. 

EvaNnsvIL_e, No. 35.—President, John H. Wade: 
P. Martin; Rec. Sec., H. M. Fairchild; Fin. Sec., 
Sec., H. H. Schutz; Treasurer, H. 8S. Walters. 


SAVANNAH, No. 38. ow a DeLogs A. a 


Vice-President, Louis 


Edw. A. Willcox; Vice-President, C. 
H. A. Brown; Cor. Sec., H. B. Ladd; 


Vice-President, W. 
A. P. Mastin; Cor. 


; Vice-President, J. 


A. Britton; Rec. Sec., T, C. Fell; Cor. Sec., B. F. Kappell; Fin. 
Sec. and Treasurer, Win. ik, Evans. 

LEAVENWORTH, No. 45.—President, A. R. Johnson; Vice-President, 
James A. McMichael; Secretary, John M. Cole; Treasurer, John C. 
Ketcheson. 


CIRCULAR. 


New Haven, No. 4 


7.—President, Walter C. Wells; Vice-President, 
James A. Peck; 


Rec. Sec., A. C. Malcolm; Fin. Sec., Judson Gre- 
nell; Cor. Sec., John P. Tyrrell; Treasurer, Frank L. Grumman. 

DENVER, No. 49.—President, J. E. Watkins; Vice-President, J. M. 
Harlan; Rec. and Cor. Sec., M. V. B. Jackson; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, E. F. Russell. 

BuRLINGTON, No. 50.—President, Joseph D. Howard; Vice-President, 
T. A. Donahue; Secretary, Albert Coburn; Treasurer, W. 8. Jarboe. 


Ouse ELAND, No. 53.—President, George T. Griffith; Vice-President, 
L. Young; Rec. Sec., Wm. J. Gleason; Fin. Sec., A. A. Pomeroy ; 
Sanaeon J.J. Smith. 


Syracuse, No. 55.—President, W. R. Briggs; Vice-President, 


. Albert 
B. Grover; Treasurer, Van Buren Chase; Fin. Sec., E 


M. Grover; 


Rec. Sec., Lewis 8. Edgar; Cor. Sec., Edw. Wentworth. 
Dayton, No. 57.—President, Wm. Daly ; = ice-Pre sident, M. Morrow: 
Rec. Sec., James De Long; Fin. Sec., W. R. Eckley; Cor. Sec., Ed. 


Farrell ; E. T. Schenck. 

President, J. M. Higgins; Vice-President, W. 

G. Souther; Cor. Sec., G. W. Tuthill; Rec. Sec., Ephraim Abbott; 
Fin. Sec., Wm. F. Aitken; Treasurer, A. A. Brackett. 

CamBripGE, No. 61.—President, Geo. 8. Evans; Vice-President, Thos. 
Liddy ; Rec. Sec., Matthew Anderson; Cor. Sec., N. Benney, River- 
side Press, Cambridgeport ; Fin. Sec., D. T. Duhig; Treasurer, Chas. 
Coolidge. 

To.Lepo, No. 63.—President, William Egelton; Vice-President, 
C, Addington; Rec. Sec., 1. J. P. Tessier; Cor. Sec., 
Fin. Sec., F. Blakely ; Treasurer, Daniel Mynihen. 

Wasnoeg, No. 65, (Virginia City, Nevada).—President, John Booth ; 
Vice-President, A. P. Church; Secretary, John McFetrish; Trea- 
surer, Peter Meyers. 

TRENTON, No. 71.—President, Peter P. Packer; Vice-President, Manuel 


Treasurer, 


John 
Robert Hartley ; 


Kline; Rec. and Cor. Sec., David Seary; Fin. Sec., Matthew 3. 
-Austin. 

| LAWRENCE, No. 73.—President, E. P. Harris; Vice-President, Chas. 
Mansfield; Rec. and Cor, Sec.,8 H. Dodge; Fin. Sec., G. G. Saw- 


| New Apany, No. 


| Vickspure, No. 105.—President, G. 


| Scranton, No. 


yer. 

WueEe tine, No. 79.—President, H. C. Shearer; Vice-President, O. C. 
Genther: Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. P. Bittmann; Fin. Sec., Emmet 
Deloe; Treasurer, Chas. Prager. 

Kansas City, No. 80.—President, I. P. Moore; Vice-President, L. N. 
Duffey; Fin. Sec., Chas. McBride; Cor. and Rec. Sec., K. Bradley ; 
Treasurer, Royal C. Gould. 

Sr. Joun (N. B.). No. 85.—President, John 8S. Mitchell; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Robert Willis; Rec. and Cor. Sec., William H. Coates; Fin. 
Sec., Timothy J. Keane; Treasurer, James Seaton. 

RicumonD, No. 90.—President, Charles Ellis; Vice-President, J. Har- 
vey Campbell; Rec. Sec., J. L. Wright; Cor. Sec., Robt. W. Chris- 
tian, Postoffice Box 222; Fin. Sec., R. D. Grantland; Treasurer, H. 
Me yer. 

LirtLe Rock, No. 92.—President, W. 
C. Stillwell; Fin. and Cor. Sec., 
Treasurer, Frank Murphy. 

MonTREAL, No. 97.—President, John Thompson ; 
Connolly; Cor. Sec., Peter A. Crossby; Fin. 
grew: Treasurer, Joseph Bloomfield. 

Norwicu, No. 100.—President, Wm. H. Eagles; 
H. Hovey; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. 8. Curtiss 
nolds; Treasurer, Ambrose Higgins. 


B. Calhoun; Vice-President, 
W. R. Hollingsworth; Rec. Sec. 


A. 
and 


Vice-President, Jas. 
Sec., Thumas Petti- 


Vice-President, Wm. 
; Cor. Sec., J. C. Rey- 


CotumsBia, No. 101.—Washington, D. C.—President, Jabez Lord; 
Vice-President, Chas. B. Hough; Rec. 


Fin. Sec., 
McLean. 
Newark, No. 103.—President, 
W. Griffing: Rec. Sec., Wm. 
Fin. Sec., Jacob H. Baker; 

Win. A. Ross. 


C. M. Robinson ; Clerk, J. M. Glazier; Treasure 


and Cor. Sec., C. Y. Langiree 
John T. Hastings; Vice-President, A. 
M. Hamler; Cor. Sec., Jas. B. Dooner; 
Treasurer, Jas. F. Lynn; Fund Trustee, 


104.—President, A. M. Jackson; 
L. A. Woodward; Rec. and Cor. Sec., 
Treasurer, J. N. Winstandley. 


Vice-President, 
E. F. Catley; Fin. Sec. and 


W. Rogers; Vice-President. Wm. 
J. Smith; Ree. and Cor. C. A. Dirr, P. O. Box 235; Treasuver, 


William Groome. 
Jersey Crry, No. 


Sec., 


107.- — —T Davison; Vice-President, 


Win. Flint; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Chas. L. Steele; Fin. Sec., M. Ken- 
nedy; Treasurer, Philip Lynch; Fund Trustee, E. L. Miller. 


112.—President, H. V. Morthimer; Vice-President, H. 


G. Blair; Rec. Sec., E. L. Wolf: Fin. Sec., F. L. Snyder ; Treasurer, 
R. T. Daniels; on Sec., 8. A. Lackey. 
| PorrsviLte, No. 135.—President, Ferdinand L. Spiegel; Vice-Presi- 


} 


| 


dent, W. He Meificper Sec., John J. Boland; Treasurer, J. A. Hunt- 


zinger. 
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THE PRESENT CASH PRICES OF PAPER. 

The following table of prices of paper is corrected monthly by Chas. 
Magarge & Co., wholesale paper dealers, Nos. 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth 
Street, Philadelphia: 

June 1, 1870. 


pe ee | eee eee 35 @ — per pound. 

oa A OE Ree ey RSS? 23 @ # « 

o _ SEAS BPE OF Sea eee 2 @ w v7 
Foolscap and Quarto, first class ................ 32 @ 35 - 

% - SEE cnwcpsseccesccicenst anne My 
Flat caps and folios, first class................... 30 @ 2 

bed - GE dies eis ieSiccidsctet 2% @B ™ 


Fine flat cap 
Common news 





Good news, rag : a 
rt ret mere ee 15 @ 16 ” 
Sara is get Sp geiyee Ep neta 16 @17 = 
Sized and calendered book.....................- 17 @19 _ 
Extra sized and calendered, book, plate and map. 22 @ 26 - 
PN NE 50.40 his ss'andesecescsscceuees 133 @— " 
nite Sans arnt antinectn daeasne hae 11 @— = 
SE Huatardh a. tostse neue sabheeketa aeananee 104%@ 12 - 





We ae ae SITUATION AS FOREMAN ON A COUNTRY 
paper. Address **R. D.”’ Printers’ Crrcu ar office 





\ ANTED TO PURCHASE—A GOOD COUNTRY NEWSPAPER. 
Address ** REPUBLICAN,” care of Printers’ CrrcuLar, Phil- 
adelphia. 





RINTING OFFICE IN NEW YORK CITY FOR SALE.—DOING 
a good busivess and capable of indefinite extension. Proprietor 
wishes to retire from active service. To a well-educated, Christian 
man, of liberal views, who is a thorough printer, with from $5,000 to 
$10.000, this is an unusual opportunity. Address “ CHRISTIAN 
MESSENGER,” care of J. H. Denison, 7ribune office, New York city. 





FOR SALE. 


RUDDICK STEAM ENGINE, 


(Four Horse Power,) 
With Shives’ Patent Governor attached. 


The engine is new, in perfect order, and is from the shops of the 
celebrated Reany, Son & Archbold, steam-engine builders, Chester, 
Pa. 

The engine complete, boxed and shipped, will be sold for $325, cash. 
Address “STEAM ENGINE,” 

Office of ** Printers’ Circular.” 





FIRST-CLASS 


DEMOCRATIC WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 


AND 


JOB PRENTEIENG OFELCE 


FOR SALE IN NEW YORK STATE. 


The paper has been established nearly twenty years; is now a 32- 
column paper, 22 of which are advertisements; has a Power Press, 
Steam Engine, and Half Medium Job Press, and is, in type, the best 
stocked country office in New York. 

The most satisfactory assurances will be given of the present pros- 
pects of the office, and full explanations as to the reasons for desiring 
to sell. Price, $8,000, cash. 

Local notices pay all expenses of hire, rent, etc. 

Parties meaning business can obtain further information by address- 
ing NEW YORK STATE, 

Office PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, 
Or R. 8. MENAMIN, 
515 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


CIRCULAR. 55 





PLATNER & MILLER, | 
PAPER DEALERS, 


32 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 
AGENTS FOR 


RAVINE MILLS, 
BAY MILLS, 
CROWN MILLS, 


PEQUOT MILLS, 
CHARTER OAK MILLS, 
NEHANTIC MILLS, 
ALASKA MILLS. 


Also, News, Book, and Wrapping Papers. 





J. H. Wiison. H. STELLWAGEN 


WILSON & STELLWAGEN, 


1028 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, DIAMONDS, 


AND 


SILVERWARE. 


Military Goods, and Masonic, Odd Fellows’, Knights 
of Pythias, and all other Society Regalia. 





R. 8. MENAMIN. 


DERMOND & CO., 


(Successors to Phineas Dow,) 


MACHINISTS, 


REAR 52 NORTH SIXTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


DANIEL DERMOND. 


Special and prompt attention given to repairing 


ADAMS PRESSES, 
CYLINDER PRESSES, 
JOB PRESSES, 

HAND PRESSES, 


LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES, 
STEEL PLATE PRESSES, 
EMBOSSING PRESSES, 
SEAL PRESSES. 


em 


PRINTING PRESSES REMOVED AND SET UP AT SHORT NOTICE. 


HOISTING WHEELS, AND INCLINED HOISTING 
MACHINES MADE AND REPAIRED. 
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JOHN W. PATTON, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
15 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Collections made in all parts of the United States. 








[TRADE MARK.] 
To Printers who prefer making Rollers of giue and molasses, in the 


— old-fashioned aoe po thie preparation is truly invaluable. It is 
a liquid, purely chemical solution. Composition is made in the usual 
way, and one pint of Solution (75 cts.) mixed with every twelve 
pounds. Keeps the rollers PERPETUALLY moist and soft, preserving 
their suction and elasticity, thus securing more than double the usual 
service from them. Prevents the molasses from candying. Prevents 
mould. Vermin will not eat the rollers. Composition never gets 
sour, nor comes off the stock. The mixture is put up in tin cans, 
ready for use—quarts, $1.50; 3¢ gallons, $3; gallons, $6. This is one 
of the most beneficial discoveries for Printers ever made. 
tions for making a first-class glue and molasses Roller pr ed 
each package. Cash must be enclosed in orders. Order now, to have 
it ready when you make Rollers. Only $1.50 for trial sample (1 qt.) 
For sale exclusively at our Manufactory. We have no agents for this 


article. 
GODFREY &CoO., 
325 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FW. McDOWELL & Co.’s 
Paper Warehouse, 








BOOK AND NEWS 
PRINTING PAPER. 


WHITE AND COLORED 
POSTER PAPER. 


MANILLA PAPER. 


FOLIO POST AND 


FLAT CAP PAPERS. 


516 COMMERCE ST., 


PHILADELPHLA. | 


Instruc- | 


CIRCULAR. 





| MORRIS’ 
Patent Elastic Brass Gurvatures, 


| This new device will soon be ready for the use of Job and News- 
paper Printers, and is a great improvement over everything for a like 
purpose. 
IT IS CLAIMED THAT 
| Two-thirds the time is saved in setting a curved line! 

The most perfect curves can be produced ! 

No leads are required to be bent and inserted ; therefore, not a par- 
ticle of waste of that article. 

‘eing made to even Picas and Nonpareil, no piecing and patching is 
rec uired after being once justified inside the brass curve. 

The ends of the channel beiag closed, there is no danger of the type 
tumbling out or getting loose. 

The line of type becomes locked and firmly held as soon as justified. 

The inner brace, or interior, of each curve, slides in or out nicely 
and smoothly. 

One set, or font, will last a great many years, and cannot be injured, 
only through downright carelessness. 

Printers who desire early sets, will send along their orders in ad- 
vance. They will be supplied according to date of order. 


Further particulars given by addressing 


CHARLES N. MORRIS, 


Inventor, Patentee, and Manufacturer, 
155 WEST FOURTH STREET, 
Lock Box 281. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


M. H. EATON, 


‘PAPER, GARD, AND ENVELOPE 


WAREHOUSE. 
420 COMMERCE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
SOLE AGENT FOR THE CELEBRATED 


Diamond Envelopes, 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST GOODS OFFERED. 





=” Sample Book and Price List sent on application. 





| DENNISON’S 
| PATENT TAGS AND CARDS, 
| OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


At Manufacturers’ full discount. 


RULING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


A TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED. 
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SAMUEL BINGRAWM’S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ INKING ROLLERS, AND ROLLER GOMPOSITION, 


No. 13 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORE. 
THE OLDEST ESTABLISHMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


COMPOSITION OF THE FINEST QUALITY, WARRANTED TO WORK THE STRONGEST INKS IN 
ANY WEATHER, SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER POUND. 


We will give particular attention to Casting Rollers for COUNTRY NEWSP:.PER AND JOB OFFICES 
Stocks received one day will be cast and returned the following day. 

The cost of Expressage, both ways, will .be more than saved by getting rid of many of the inconveniences in 
making rollers, and the saving of the time of a man to prepare Composition. In many cases a whole day is con- 
sumed in making a good Set of Rollers, and as much Glue and Molasses wasted as would pay for a set cast at our 
Manufactory. 


CIRCULAR. 





AGENTS. 
B. Tuurston, Portland, Maine. RicumonD TyPe Founpry, Richmond, Va. 
Detroit Parer Company, Detroit, Mich. Cuicaco Type Founpry, Chicago, Ill. 
Auuines & Cary, Rochester, N. Y. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURING DEPOT, NO. 13 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRONZE POWDERS, 


BROCADE, COLD, SILVER, COMPOSITION AND METAL LEAP, 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GHORGH MBEBIBR & CO., 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 

















a ——~0G ee 


The celebrated Bronzes of Gzorce Merer & Co. are the best and cheapest now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only 
needs a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly Twenty-five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their 
agent in Philadelphia, R. 8. Menamin. 


eco 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Lithographic Material constantly on hand. 


- 
—_——_o 





THE UNDERSIGNED HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND A LARGE SUPPLY OF THE 


_ FINEST BRONZES, WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &C., 
AND CAN FILL ORDERS FOR ANY QUANTITY AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


GEORGE MEIER & CO., 


P. 0. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORK. 
(Factories, Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria.) 
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nqIRTY CENTS cece pan pony. 
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REDUCTION OF 25 PER CT. ON FORMER PRICE 


This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY- TWO YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and Saccharines, which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 


—-——- + weer —-——— 








It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 
Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest material for Rollers that can be manufactured. Printers who try 
the India Rubber Roller Compound once will use no other. The special advantages claimed, and demonstrated by its use, daily, are, 


"AU FAR MORE DURABLE, AND SHRINRS LESS TRAN ANY OTRER, 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 
as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. This result can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


40 TO 45 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER. 
re $a 
References: 


ee Tt se 


THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED iT. 





We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NEARLY ALL THE PRinTING Houses IN PHILADELPHIA, besides 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 


has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 
r 
saiaaa aot & CO. 


Fume Bh, 5 Watnut Street, Paiap’a. 
AGENTS. 
ALLIson, Smith & JoHNsON, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. R.S.Menamrn, “ Printers’ Circular,’ 515 Minor st., Phila. 
Wa. HALLey, Ontario Type Foundry, Toronto, Canada. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., 144 Seneca st., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cor, WETHERILL & Co., 607 Chestnut st., Phila. WALKER, Evans & CoGsWELL, 3 Broad st., Charleston, 8.C. 
Cc. P. Knieut, 9 West Lombard st., Baltimore, Md. MARDER, LusE & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, Chicago. 
‘ C. T. PALSGRAVE, Montreal and Toronto Type Foundries. MacKe.iar, SMITHS & JORDAN, 606-614 Sansom &t., Phil. 
. Couns & McLeester, 705 Jayne st., Phila. Pgarsoi & Geist, ‘ Evening Express, * Lancaster, Pa, 


4? HALLEY & Newman, Niagara Type Foundry, Buffalo. Sr. Louris Type Founpry, St. Louis, Mo. 
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 BSTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


aunt & Printer ‘Enpny 
MS HAGAR & CO, en 


No. 38 GOLD STREET, New York. 





ODERN FACES OF 


BOOK, NEWS S, 


Job & Ornamental Type, 


is prepared 1 Orders wit 


PRINTING TERIAL Gf BVERY TESGRIPTION, 


INCLUDING 
OF ALL THE POPULAR MANUFACTURERS, FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE, AND AT REGULAR RATES. 


-—__— 


208 and 210 JEFFERSON AVENUE, Detroit, Mich. 
532 CLAY STREET, . . San Francisco, Cal, 


——--»-- -- 


AGENCIES : 


Estimates Furnished and all Inquiries relative to the Business, promptly and carefully answered, 
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GRAY’S FERRY PRINTING INK WORKS, 
Gray’s Ferry Road and Thirty-third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


C.E. ROBINSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Black and Golored Printing and Lithographic Inks, Varnishes, &s. 


QUICK DRYING INES, 


FOR NEWSPAPERS, POSTERS, BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK, BILL AND LETTER HEADS, CARDS, 
CIRCULARS, BILLS OF FARE, &e., &e. 


a 


ROBINSON'S QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, 


For reducing the strength of Printing Inks without dissolving them, or destroying the tenacity, gloss, and adhesive qualities requisite for pro- 


ducing well-finished printing. 
balsams furnish a very indifferent substitute. 
tical printers here and elsewhere. 


PRICE LIistT 
NEWS, BOOK AND CARD INKS. 
Power Press (in 300 lb. bbls.) No. 1, per pound 
Fast Presses. Yo. 2, ’ 
- Small Daily Papers...........N 
“ Hand Presses anes 
i Extra Hand Presses..........N 
Book Ink, No. 1 
“ os 2 


News Ink, 


Book or Job Ink, No. 4, will not set off — 
o = Extra, No. 5, will not set off.. 

per pound, 1 00, 2 00, 

ax 1 00, 2 00, 


QUICK DRYING INKS. 
er A Peete eer ee 80, 40, 50, 75, 
Fine Job Ink, per pound 
Sized and Calendered Paper Ink, for Bills of Fare, 

Letter Heads, etc., per poun 
Poster Varnish, - , 25 
ns: 30, 40, 50, 60 


Printer’s Varnish, 
- - per gallon , 2 50, 3 00 


| 





This preparation is an article which printers have long felt the want of, and for which ordinary varnishes and 
We offer it with confidence, it having been thoroughly tested and approved of by competent prac- 


a ‘on 
OF INKS, «c. 


QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION. 
For Poster Inks, Nos. 0, 1, per pound 
For Card ~~ me & ” 
Per Gallon 


COLORED INKS, 


per pound.. 50, 60, 75, 1 00,1! 
a 9 


“ 


Lake Ink, 

Purple Ink ' 

Ultramarine Ink 
- “ for Enameled Cards. 

Dark Blue Ink 

Light Green Ink 

Dark oe 

Brown Ink 

Sienna Ink 

Orange and Lemon Yellow Ink 

White Ink 

Gold Size 

Tints 


, 10 00, 
0 00, 12 
50, 75, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


We have used the inks manufactured by Mr. Robinson, and find them 
to be first rate in all respects.— Lewisburg (Pa.) Chronicle. 


We have used for a long time the ink manufactured at the Gray's | 
Ferry Works, Philadelphia, and therefore publish the following notices 


from the press with pleasure.— Village Record, West Chester, 


- | Morning News is printed with ink from his manufactory. 
We regard the Robinson Printing Ink, sent us some time since, by | 


W. H. Bernard, agent for the sale of it at Wilmington, as a very supe- | 


rior sample. 
and pretty impression.—Hillsboro (N. C.) Recorder. 


We are now using, in the printing of our Daily Post, News Ink from 
the works of C. E. Robinson, Esq., on Gray’s Ferry Road and Thirty- 
third Street, Philadelphia. It is of excellent quality, and we take 
pleasure in recommending it.—Buffalo Evening t. 


The ink that we are now using on the Star is from the works of Mr. 
C. E. Robinson, Philadelphia. e are much pleased with it, consider- 
ing it equal to any ink of the same class that we have ever used. The 
quality and price ought to recommend it to every printer.— Wilming- 
ton (N. C.) Morning Star. 

We desire to call the attention of newspaper publishers and others to 
the very flattering notices of Mr. C, E. Robinson's panties inks, pub- 
lished in our advertising columns, and cheerfully add our evidence in 
its favor. We have been using it for several months, and find it every 
way satisfactory, in both cold and warm weather.— Washington (D. C.) 
Morning Chronicle. 

An advertisement o. Mr. C. E. Robinson, printing ink manufacturer, 
appears in our columns this evening. Having used the Gray's Ferry 
ink during the past year, we have found it to be of a superior quality. 
Hence it is a pleasure to recommend it to our brethren of the press 
everywhere. All our orders have been filled promptly, and in every 
instance the ink is all that could be desired.—Harrisburg (Pa.) Daily 
Telegraph. 


It is clean and soft, distributes well, and makes a neat | 


Our publishing friends who want a reliable printing ink can find the 
article at the Gray’s Ferry Ink Works, advertised in to-day’s paper. 
We have tried it.— Conneautville (Pa.) Record and Courier. 

We take pleasure in calling the attention of printers to the adver- 
tisement of Mr. C. E. Robinson, Ink Manufacturer, Philadelphia. The 
t is clean, 
well ground, and of good color, and is sold at a very reasonable price. 
In fact, it is the beat ink for the price we have ever used, and we cor- 
dially add our endorsement to those in the advertisement.—Savannah 
(Ga.) News. 

We have tried most of the first-class printing inks in this country, 
and know whereof we speak, in recommending that manufactured at 
the Gray’s Ferry Printing Ink Works of Philadelphia, as superior to 
any in use, It is easily worked in all sorts of weather, is clear, clean, 
and pretty, and in many ways far ahead of inks sold at higher prices. 
We are seconded in this recommendation by our pressman, in the cor- 
rectness of whose judgment in matters pertaining to the press room, we 
have unlimited confidence.—Pittsburg Daily Gazette. 


In our advertising columns will be found a number of extracts from 
newspapers complimenting the Printing Ink manufactured at the 
Gray's Ferry Printing Ink Works, Philadelphia, C. E. Robinson, pro- 
prietor. We have been using the ink manufactured at these works for 
a year past, and it has always proved satisfactory. Mr. Robinson de- 
serves the encouragement and patronage of the press, and of printers 
generally, for the following good and sufficient reasons, viz.: First, he 
was the first to put down the price of printing ink to a reasonable 
figure; second, this ink equals, if it does not surpass in quality, that of 
any other manufacturer, while his prices are as low as any other; 
third, Mr. Robinson is one of the most pleasant and accommodating 
gentlemen to deal with that we have ever met with. Besides his news- 
paper inks, he also manufactures the most superior and desirable qual- 
ities of job inks, his best qualities being unexcelled by any other 
manufactured elsewhere.— Petersburg (Va.) Index. 
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CHAS. = z OHNSON & CO. S 


Philadelphia Printing Ink 


WORKS. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES, Cor. Tenth & Lombard Sts., Philadelphia, and 59 Gold St., New York. 
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BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, perlb.§1, 2. y* 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, per oz...... $1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Biue .......... 50c, T5c 
Job Ink 50c, 7c, $1 | Purple Ink, per oz.... 50e, $1.50, 2.00 | Green, poster....................4. BOe, T5c, $1 
Adame or Pc ver Press Cut Ink ...75c, $1, 2. 4 Lake, per lb....... $5, 10.00 | Green, Fine L ight and Dark 1.50, 2.00 | 
Book and Fine Book Ink 50c, Fine Red, perlb......... $3, 5.00, 10.00 | Yellow, Lemon, De cp, or Orange... 1.50, 2.00 
Extra News Ink.. 30e Red, for paper ieiens $2, 2.50 “ for r posters. . 75e, $1 
News and Poster Ink . He | Red, for posters ..... vee 2 BOC, Te, #1. 1.50 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color $1, 2.00 
Printers’ Varnish BOe to $1.00 | Blue “ 5c, $1 | Tints of all Shades ....... a, 1. 50, 2.00 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, per gal. . $2.50 to 3.50 ' Fine Light and Bronze Blue... aor, 50, 2.00 | Brown and Sienna Inks........... 1, 1.50, 2.00 


Lithographic Inks andi Varnishes. 


Lithographic Inks, per Ib. ...$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish..............60c¢ to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 
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JHORGH MATHER’S SONS’ 


BUAGK AND GBLORED PRINTING INKS, VARNISHES, ETC,, 


OFFICE, 62 JOHN STREET, New York. 


BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 


Card or Wood Cut Ink, perlb.$1, _-, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, per oz $1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue 
50c, Tc, $1 — ms 3 Pe , 8... 50c, $1.50, 2.00 | Green, 
Adame or Power Press Cut Ink 5c, $1, 2.00 | Lake, $5, 10.00 | Green, Vine Li ght 


Book and Fine Book Ink . -40c, 50c, Te | Fine Hex , 5.00, 10.00 Yellow, Lemon, De ep, or Orange. 

Extra News Ink 30c | Red, for Sipe ?. me $2, 2.50 * for posters. . 

News and Poster Ink.. 20c, 25c | Red, for posters. +8 -50e $1, 1. a | Gold Size, White or Gold Color - $1, 2.00 

Printers’ Blue - se Te | Tints of all Shades 1, 1.50, 2.00 
‘$1. 50, 2. % Brown and Sienna Inks........... 1, 1.50, 2.00 


= Rehdeanbeeataaly Inks and Varnishes. 
Lithographic Inks, per Ib. ...$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish 60c to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 


Add 20 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label Prices 
and the Selling Prices: 


LABEL PRICE, 25 75 1.00 1.25 50 2 2.50 3.00 5. 10.00 


SELLING Price, 39 60 90 1.20 ' : 2. 3.00 3.60 Cf 12.00 
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DEGEHNER & WHILER’S 
“LIBERTY’’ CARD AND JOB PRESSES, 


23 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF CENTRE. NEW YORK. 
First Premium World’s Fair, London, 1862, and Paris Exposition, 1867. 


Tue ScsscriBers respectfully solicit the attention of Proprietors and Superintendents of Printing Establishments to a brief description of 
their JOB aud CARD PRIN TING MACHINE, invented and patented by rep. Orro DeeENner. 

Tue ComMBINATION OF Princrpces in this popular Press are the result of over sixteen years’ experience in constructing and building many 
different kinds of Printing Machines in general use. 

The CLEARNESS AND DisTINcTNEss OF ImpREssION on Visiting and Business Cards, Circulars, Letter or Bill Heads, etc. ; the Perrect D1s- 


TRIBUTION of the Ink; the Accuracy oF ReaisTER of every ope eager of PRINTING IN COLORS; and the Facrurry and Spreep with which 
- - be propelled by treadle, without wearying or distracting the attention of the operator from feeding or piling his sheets, cannot be cx- 
celled, 

Their Smprictry AND STRENGTH OF ConsTRUCTION are proof against any ordinary accident, and nothing but the grossest carelessness can 
put them out of order. A boy of but little experience can run them with ease, and produce the Finest CLass oF WorkK; and where steam is 
used it can readily be attached at a nominal cost. 

The extensive sale of these Presses, and the continually increasing orders for them, made it necessary to extend our Manufactory, as well as 
to increase our facilities by the construction of SpeciAL MACHINERY to expedite the building of the same—which enables us to duplicate any 
part of our presses jn case of accidental breakage. 


The following are the Advantages of this Press over all others: 


Smpuicity or Construction, DURABILITY, AND STRENGTH oF Bur_tp—in which the Best MATERIALS are used; Ease In RuNNING: the 
ABILITY TO PRINT A ForM As LARGE AS CAN BE LOCKED UP IN THE CHASE; CONVENIENCE OF “MAKING ReEapy,” ADJUSTING, OR CLEANING ; 
facility of ConrEcTING A Form witHoutT REMOVING IT FROM THE BeEpD, as it can be brought into nearly a horizontal position. 

Three Rollers may be used for Inking a Form. These are held in Stationary FIXTURES, WITHOUT SPRINGS, and are readily removed by 
the operator without soiling his fingers. 

Size No. 2 has a SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT for Printing Cards, by means of which Cards are dropped into a box below, or may at will be re- 
tained on the Platen for examination. 

While the impression is being taken, the Form, the Platen, and the Ink Distributing Table are brought before the eye of the operator; and 
the Inking Rollers are always in sight. 

The face of the Bed never moves beyond the vertical line, therefore no type can drop out. 

The Fly-Wheel may run either way without altering the working of the Press, 


THE SPEED IS ACCORDING TO THE ABILITY OF THE OPERATOR, FROM 1,000 TO 2,500 PER HOUR. 
= ~7~soo 
SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY” PRESS: 
No. 2.—Card and Circular Press, 711 inches inside Chase,. . . . . . . . . . $250.00 Boxing, $6.00 
No. 3.—Quarto-Medium, 1015 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, . .... . 425.00 - 7.00 
No. 4.—Half-Medium, 13x19 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, ...... =. 6550.00 “« = 10 00 
Steam Fixtures for either size, $20. 
Fountain and Fountain Fixtures for No. 2 Press, extra, $25. 
{2 Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand-Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. arg 
DEGENER & WELLER, 
23 Chambers Street, Corner of Centre, New York. 
MANUFACTORY—DeE ancy, Tompkins, AND MANGIN STREETS. 
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A. & B. NEWBURY’S 


PRINTING MACHINERY 


IMPROVED COUNTRY NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


Great improve- 
ments have been 
made in this Press 
within the last few 
months, making it 


one of the most de- — === SS! Soh 
sirable Presses in orm | ax 
use; being more = — i i> Aye 
compact, delivering a ee 
the sheet printed 

side up, besides 

other improve- 

ments; and it is the 

Cheapest Press in 

the market. Will 

print Book, News- 

paper and Job work, 

in the best style; 

runs easy ; not liable 

to get out of repair, 

and may be run by 

hand at from 800 to 

1,000 impressions 

per hour, and by 

steam from 1,000 to 

1,200. 





Price, bed 31 by 46 
inches 


This includes 
Blankets. Roller 
Molds, Tapes, 
Wrenches, Boxing 
and Setting-up in 
any State east of the 
Mississippi River. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


OFFICE OF THE RECORDER AND DEMOCRAT, t 
CaTsKILi, N. Y., August 10, 1869. { 
Messrs. A. & B. Newbury: 


In response to your inquiry, “‘How I like the Newbury Press?" I 
would frankly state that, while I believe no one has, as yet, succeeded in 
producing a Country Newspaper Press which is not open to some objec- 
tion, yet | am very well pleased with yours, after a trial of eight years. 
It has many merits—does its work well, and, in my opinion, is less liable 
to get out of order than any other. Mine has been subjected to much 
rough usage ; but my bills for repairs thereon have not amounted to $20 
in eight years. 

Yours, &c., J. B. HALL, Editor and Proprietor. 


IMPROVED PAPER CUTTER. 
We have just remodeled our Paper Cutters, and furnish them with Iron 
Frames of most beautiful design, and warrant them good. 
Price, packed for delivery 














PROOF PRESSES.—Iron Bed and Roll, varnished hard wood bodies, 
and carved pattern iron legs. 

Price, 8}¢ by 23, with frame 
84g by 28, without frame 
16 ~—oby 28, ” 
16 by 28, with frame 

MITERING MACHINES, Burr Cutter 

LEAD CUTTERS, Spring Handles 


Address 


A. & B. NEWBURY, 


Coxsackie, New York. 
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KELLOGGS IMPROV EiD 


NEW STYLE 


NEWBURY BLANK AND CARD PRESS. 


Patented by A. B. NEWBURY, July 5, 1859, and A. N. KELLOGG, January 6, 1863. 





| 


TESTIMONIAL. 





Opinion of the Superintendent of the 
Press Room of the Government 
Printing Office. 

Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 12, 1869. 

The Improved Blank and Card Press 
furnished by A. N. Kellogg, of Chicago, 
I consider one of the best, cheapest, and 
most available for country printing 
offices. It is compact, easily and rapid- 
ly worked; makes good register and 
even impression ; requires but one per- 
son torunit. It is a great desideratum 
in an office where there is such work 
to do as bill-heads, letter headings, 
blanks, labels, cards, circulars, enve- 
lopes, tickets, &c. 

N. F. ETHELL, 

Supt. Press Room, Government Print- 

ing Office. 


This Press prints a form 6% by 11%, 
the size of a paper of foolscap, or will 
print a sheet about 14 by 17, by working 
and turning. Is capable of printing 
1,000 to 1,500 an hour. Will do supe- 
rior work. Price, boxed, with table 
and latest improvements, $150. Terme 
cash. 

With each Press are sent two Chases, 
with side-sticks, two pairs Roller 
Stocks, Roller Mold, three Friskets, 
Wrenches, and a Rubber Blanket, the 
whole careffilly boxed. Weight, ready 


. —— panz-ENS-CMCAGD: for shipping, 340 pounds. 
= = MAAS: ‘ 


POINTS OF SUPERIORITY. 
THIS PRESS HAS, OVER MOST OTHER PRESSES, THE FOLLOWING POINTS OF SUPERIORITY: 
. It prints “ out of centre” as well as in. 9. It is the only card-piler in the world. 
. The bed and form lie horizontal 10. It is self-inking—consequently, a stout lad can run it alone. 


. Every part is entirely under the eye of the operator. 11. It is the cheapest good press yet offered to the country printer. 


. There is no possible danger to the operator. 12. It is so light that it can be carried from one part of the office to 
. It can be stopped in a single instant. another. 


. It runs with ease. 13. The making ready is done easily and quickly. 
. It is capable of great speed. 14. The register is simple and perfectly true. 
. It is so simple it can hardly be got out of order. 15. The ink disc can be cleaned in a few moments, 


THE ONLY CHEAP PRESS THAT WILL DO COOD WORK RAPIDLY. 
pes mabe we A. N. KELLOGG, 


99 and 101 Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 
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Opinions ef Kellegg'’s Press. 





From H. Bras, Omro, Wis. : 
** We almost worship it.” 


From Tos, E. Asn, Providence, R. I. : 
*“*T think the world of it.” 


From E. Jounson, publisher of the Republican, Galva, Ill. : 
“Am well pleased with the Jobber.” 


From Faritey & Houtman, Franklin, Indiana: 
‘**We would not be without it for twice its price.” 
we? Nos & Beacon, publishers of the Jeffersonian, Lexington, 
‘“* We consider your Press well worth its price.” 
From Joun TURNER, publisher of the Star, Mauston, Wis. : 
“It has paid for itself nearly a hundred simes over.” 


From Geo. F. WEAVER, Jr., Harrisburg, Pa. : 

‘“‘Say whatever you please in commendation of the Press, and I will 
endorse it.” 

From Joun Utrica, publisher of Nord Stern, La Crosse, Wis. : 

om bef believe it is the best and most perfect press for its price in the 
world.” 
me Mitier & UNDERWOOD, publishers of the Courier, Charleston, 

“It works like a charm, and does better work than any other press 
extant.” 

From C, A. Reep, Red Hook, N. Y.: 

“The Press suits me toa charm. Will work plenty fast enough, and 
do good work,” 

From Anpy F8 1, publisher of the Post, Nashua, Iowa: 

‘The Press purchased of you works to acharm. The Pos¢ printers 
are delighted with it.” 

From Joun C. Artz, Wellington, Ohio: 

** Our Jobber has pot to be everything it is represented. I could 
not be better pleased.” 

From Powers & Foster, publishers of the Times, Durand, Wie.: 

“The little Press works toa charm. We wouldn't begin to take the 
price we paid you for it.” 

From Wa. Waener, publisher of the Anzeiger, Freeport, Ill. : 

“Te = very rapidly, but, still better, its work compares favorably 
with that of any press I know.”’ 

From G. 8. Nrcowoxas, Linneus, Mo.: 

**T am entirely satisfied with the Press. It is the best I ever saw for 
the price, and is indispensable in the office.” 

From McCutiy & Evans, Ottumwa, Iowa: 

“It is a success. The impression is equally as good as a ‘ Gordon's.’ 
We can truthfully say that it is even better than we anticipated.” 

From T. C. Mepary, publisher of the Mirror, Lansing, Iowa: 

** The little Press I purchased of you four years ago is an excellent 
one, and has given me entire satisfaction. Ican recommend it highly.” 

From the Union Free Press Company, Kittanning, Pa. : 


** We have introduced one of Kellogg’s Improved Newbury Card and 
Blank Presses, which for neat, clean, and beautiful printing, cannot be 
excelled.” 

From D. W. BARKLEY, publisher of the Press, Fairfield, Il. : 

‘* For cards, envelopes, letter and bill heads and circulars, we do not 
think it can be excelled. It is a valuable addition to our office, as we 
are daily doing work that otherwise we could not have done at living 
prices,.”” 

From pase & Ricnarpson, late publishers of the Sentinel, Wood- 
stock, Dl: 

‘The Improved Newbury we purchased of you has far exceeded our 
expectations. We find it admirably adapted for colored work, and in 
our opinion it is superior in many respects to presses we could name 
costing much more money.” 


Address orders or inquiries to 


ee 


From I. B. Bor, publisher of the Democrat, Neosho Falls, Kansas: 


“Tt is the best card and bill head press we ever worked. Cards can 
be ee on it neatly at the rate of fifteen hundred per hour. Weare 
satisfied.” 


From H. C. Mriver, Jackson C. H., Ohio: 


*T can recommend the preas to the fraternity as the best cheap job- 
ber in the world. I think more of the press every day. It is a perfect 
little gem.” 


From H. D. Wagner, Omaha, Nebraska: 


“If your Jobber cost as much as the Gordon's, Wells’ or Degener’s, 
and those presses cost only $150, I would still prefer the Improved 
Jobber as it now is.” 


From Turner & Cuark, publishers of the Patriot, Carrollton, Mo. : 


“It works splendidly, and prints cards, bill-heads, small blanks, &c., 
as well as a $600 press. We have been trying to find some fault with 
it, but cannot.” 


From 8. H. Mriier, publisher of the Dispatch, Mercer, Pa. : 


“T used one of your Improved Newbury Jobbers for three years, and 
it gave me entire satisfaction. During that time it did not cost me a 
dollar for repair.” 


From Joun GrieEr, publisher of the Democratic Banner, Aledo, Tl. : 

“ We have found it in all respects satisfactory. The impression can 
be exactly adjusted, and the press-work easily and rapidly accomplished 
by even a boy.” 


Fe eae: Joun Horomkiss, publisher of the Representative, Fox Lake, 
8.: 


“Having used your press during the past year, I take pleasure in 
stating that it is all that it claims to be. No fault can be found with 
it whatever. I could not ‘keep office’ without it.” 


Pe as Patrerson & McKexr, publishers of the Democrat, Alliance, 
0: 

“ Kellogg's little Jobber is, for so low-priced & press, one of the best 
we know in use. It does its work to a charm, and we have printed as 
many as 1,200 impressions an hour.” 


From Joun Jackson, publisher of the Advertiser, Calais, Me. : 

“I have found the press all it was recommended, and more too. 
There is more money in it, for oe than in any other press I 
know of. I think no printer could afford to be without one.” 


From Dorr & McCreary, publishers of the Journal, Rock Port, Mo. : 

**We do not see how we could do without it. We have given it the 
fullest test (a blank full size of chase), and found the impression equal 
to that of any press. It does its work rapidly and well.’ 


From H. 8. Z. Marratas, publisher of the Review, Galion, Ohio: 

“The Press I purchased of you two years ago is to-day as as 
new, and I would not be without it fer double the amount paid for it. 
Please accept thanks for furnishing me with such a cheap, yet dear, 
Jobber.” 


From D. BLUMENFIELD, publisher of the Weltburger, Watertown, 
Wis. : 

“The Press purchased of you over six years ago is, in my opinion, 
the best Press ever offered at such a price. No country printing office 
should be without it. It does every kind of work to perfection—even 
colored work.” 


From Kirsourn & Rutt, publishers of the Register, Fontanelle, 
Iowa: 

“We find your Improved Newbury Job Press all that was repre- 
sented. We can do the greater part of the job work that comes on this 
press very rapidly, and to our entire satisfaction. It gives a good even 
a ression, and is easily regulated. The price is within reach of all, 
and we consider it just the thing for a country office.” 


From Houck & Barnett, publishers of the Loyal Journal, Califor- 
nia, Mo. : 

‘* We can bear willing testimony to its simplicity, its perfect adapta- 
| bility to all small work, its easy and rapid execution, its durability, its 

perfect impression, and, above all, its ne plus ultra indispensability for 

every office doing small job work, such as cards, billheads, letter heads, 
| envelopes, and tickets. The Jobber has three times over paid for it- 
| self.” 





A. N. KELLOGG, 


99 and 101 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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BULLOCRH’S 


Self-Feeding and Perfecting Presses 





PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
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BULLOCK PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


INVITE THE ATTENTION OF 


PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS 


TO THEIR NEW 


SELF-FEEDING AND PERFECTING PRESS. 


_ ———————_ 


These machines are the first of their kind ever brought into practical use, and are entirely original, as an examination of the engraving on 
the opposite page will show. The compactness of the Press is such that it is scarcely possible to reduce its length or height, taking up only 
about the room of an ordinary sized Drum Cylinder Press. 

The economy of the Bullock Press alone is a striking feature. Ir FEEDs rrsELF from a roll of paper over a mile in length, cutting it into 
sheets which are printed on both sides, and delivered in a more even pile than the famous Adams fly cando. Two MEN ONLY are required as 
attendants, and it is not necessary that they should be skilled hands. 


BULGBHOCEKE PRASSES 


Are destined to supersede all other fast presses in use. Their success is undoubted, having been tested in various quarters during the last five 
years. The following establishments use them, and are referred to: The New York Sun, the New York Herald, the New York Democrat (Brick 
Pomeroy’s paper), the Philadelphia German Democrat, the Philadelphia Hvening Star, and the Government Printing Office, Washington City. 
Besides which two presses have been sent to England—one of which is now working in the office of the London Daily Telegraph. Concerning 
this press, the London Printers’ Register says : 

“There is no doubt that a complete revolution in the printing of newspapers is approaching. ° ad The Bullock Press, with its 
startling innovations in many important details, has been employed to print off the tremendous edition of the Daily Telegraph. * bg 
The Bullock is an American invention—the first erected in this country being that at the Daily Telegraph office, where it is said to be 
performing its work in so satisfactory a manner, that the proprietors have given their orders for several others. The Bullock machines feed 
themselves from a reel, printing both sides of the paper with exact register, and distributing the ink in the most perfect manner.” 


LETTER FROM JAMES GORDON BENNETT, JR. 
Orrice or “ Tue Heratp,” New Yorx, January 13, 1869. 

Sir :—In reference to the BuLLOcK Press, we are pleased to say that we have had two of them at work in the press room of the Herald, 
since July last, and so far, they have given entire satisfaction. The quality of the work turned out from them, is equal, if not superior to any 
other news press, and the undisputed fact of their great economy in the saving of labor, and in the trifling and unexpensive nature of the repairs 
necessary to keep them in order, make them particularly desirable. 


Yours, &c., J. GORDON BENNETT, Jr. 
To Wa. H. Wuu1aMms, President Bullock Printing Press Co. 





WHAT THE NEW YORK “SUN”’ THINKS OF THE BULLOCK PRESS. 
The New York Sun, which has four Bullock Presses, says, July 14, 1868: 


This is the latest, and in some respects, the best newspaper press invented. The Sun is printed upon it, and our readers, therefore, need no 
eulogium to testify to its value as an efficient newspaper machine. 


With fair supervision, they will each print from 15,000 to 16,000 copies of the Sun per hour, bota sides at once, in as clean and workmanlike 
& manner as an Adams book press. 

The advantages of this press are obvious, but to the general public some elucidation may be necessary. Where the Hoe press requires that 
you shall print but one side at a time, and thus, if you have but one press running, that the first side of the paper shall be put to press long be- 
fore the second is made up, the Bullock press gives you full control of all the pages up to a much later hour. This is a great improvement, as it 
enables you to print the latest and most important news in detail, instead of taking up space which later advices may require you to fill with 
other matter. Then you may regulate the number of impressions to the precise demand of the dealers; whereas, with the Hoe, you must print 
more or less than the number that may be required on one side before changing the forms and working off the other side. But the great advan- 
tage of the Bullock press is in the immense saving in the cost of printing. While the Hoe press requires one man to feed each cylinder, and half 
that number more of fly-boys to remove the sheets, the Bullock press feeds itself from rolls of paper, frcem which about 2,500 perfect copies of 
the Sun are printed automatically, and delivered ready to cut up, so that four men can do the work on this paper which twelve men used to be re- 
quired todo. This alone makes a saving in press labor to the amount of $125 a week. In addition to this, the register is so perfect that we are 
enabled to save a good deal of surplus paper in needless margin, which otherwise would be wasted. Add to all this, the space occupied by the 
press is not half that taken up by a ten-cylinder Hoe, while its cost is less than one-half, and its great merits must be apparent. 


For information, address 


THE BULLOCK PRINTING PRESS CoO., 


NO. 738 SANSOM STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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POTTER’S 


POWER PRINTING PRESSES, 


OFFICE, 10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK—MANUFACTORY, NORWICH, CONN. 














The above engraving represents in detail the recent improvements embodied in this superior printing machine, which is universally ac- 
knowledged to be at least equal to any now offered to the trade. Such judicious modifications have been made in the patterns as are calculated 
to impart a massiveness and strength to the framework, resulting in a steadiness and solidity to the press so necessary to the execution of a 
superior quality of presswork. The greater convenience of the operator has been carefully considered, and in the new arrangement of its work- 
ing details his labors are greatly facilitated. The incorporation of additional quantities of iron in the various sections, and the introduction of 
our recently patented 

IMPROVED BUNTER-SPRING AND LEVER, 
insures a smoothness of movement in passing the centres, or in reversing, never before attained. The evenness and clearness of impression, 
with the high rate of speed, superior distribution, and perfect register to be obtained in this machine, together with its complete construction 
and thorough workmanship in every detail, combine to render it equal if not superior to any similar machine in the market. 


SIZES ANO PRICES: 


No. 0, 20x25 inches inside Bearers, 4°. iit No. 4, 82x48 inch. inside Bearers, Extra Heavy, $2,700 
1, 24x30 , ok 5, 34x52“ 2,600 
2, 25x85 “ “ cur mag 1 850 5, 34x52 “ “ Extra Heavy, 2 900 
3, 31x46 “ “ 200 6, pert “ “ 8,2 
3, 31x46 “ ” Extra Heavy, 9 ,500 7, 40x60 “ - - 8,500 
4, 2x48“ ‘ ‘ 2,400 

EXTRA HEAVY — FOUR ROLLERS OVER A FULL FORM. 
No. 1, 24x30 inches, inside Bearers, Sl No. 3, 31x46 inches inside Bearers, a | 


1 

2, 25x35 “ meatal 2 "400 4, 82x48“ o teeeigs SD 
Counter Shaft, 2 Hangers, 2 Cone Pulley s, and 1 Driving Pulley, $50. Boxing and Cartage, No. 0, $25; other sizes, $50. 

Each Press is Furnished with RUBBER BLANKET, SET OF WRENCHES, SCREW DRIVER, 2 ROLLER MOLDS, and 2 SETS OF ROLLER STOCKS, 


Our Presses are Warranted to give perfect satisfaction, and their cost is posty three-fourths of that of any other first-class Press, 
Try One, and if it does not suit you, return it at our Expense. 


C. POTTER, Jr. & CO. 


TERMS CASH. No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
C. POTTER, Jr. All Machinery Shipped from the Shop at Norwich, Conn, J. F. HUBBARD. 
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THE BEST COUNTRY PRESS EVER MADE FOR THE PRICE. 





| POTTER’S IMPROVED COUNTRY PRESSES | 
For Newspaper and Joh Work, 





The above engraving is a correct representation of our Improved Country Newspaper and Job Press. Its general superiority of build ; its 
greatly increased weight and strength ; the several patented features introduced within the past few years ; the superiority of its distribution, and 
correctness of register; the ease and facility with which it is worked by hand power, and its general neatness as a Printing Press, taken to- 
gether, leave little to be said in its favor to the intelligent craft for whose special convenience it has been constructed. While getting up a 
press calculated to meet all the wants of the Country Publisher, at a price within his means, we have carefully preserved in their perfection the 
several working parts. The finger motion, the combined distributions, and the improved fountain, all work with the smoothness and reliability 
of the same parts in the highest-priced presses built, giving a clearness and evenness of impression that cannot be excelled, and our country 
friends can purchase with entire confidence. 

While the Press is made so as to be worth many hundred dollars more to the printer than heretofore—in its increased strength, its superiority 
of workmanship and consequent durability, its increased rolling and distribution, its perfection of register, and the greater perfection of all its 
parts—though adding largely to the cost of construction, reT THE PRICE HAS NOT BEEN ADVANCED. With all these improvements of construc- 
tion and size of machine, we hope to meet the wants of the trade generally. 


Over Three Hundred of our Presses in use? 


SIZES AND PRICES: 
BACK AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 
HAND POWER. 








TABLE AND CYLINDRICAL DISTRIBUTION. 
HAND POWER. 


No. 8, 31x46 inches inside Bearers, $1,200 No. 8, 31x46 inches inside Bearers, $1,450 
No. 4, 82x48 “ ” 1,300 No. 4, 32x48 “ - 1,550 
No.5, 34x52 “ ~~ 2,000 No. 5, 34x52 “ 9 2,100 


For Steam Power, extra, $50. Boxing and Cartage, $50. 
ee" Each Press is furnished with Wrenches, Two Roller Molds, and Extra Roller Stocks. 24 


PRESSES ARE WARRANTED TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 


C. POTTER, JR. & CoO. 


No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


Terms Cash. 
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PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, 


DO ee 





The undersigned invites the attention of Printers to his increased facilities for supplying, in any quantity, emall or large, every description of | 


FLAT WRITING PAPERS, CAPS, DEMYS, FOLIOS, &c. 
RULED LETTER AND NOTE HEADINGS, 
PRINTERS’ BLANKS, CARD BOARDS AND CARDS, 
PATENT TAGS AND DIRECTION LABELS, with or without Strings 


ENVELOPES of all the Regular Sizes, including ‘‘Pettee’s Improved Patent,” so greatly prized by 
Printers, as being the best to print upon. 


WiNVARIABLY AT THE LOWEST PRICES. # 


=o 


OUR RVLED BILL-BEAD PAPERS 


Are acknowledged to be the BEST AND CHEAPEST in the market. As the original introducer of these goods, we are determined to 
preserve their superiority OVER ALL competitors. They are perfectly ruled, on strictly first-class Flat Cap, cut true and square, and put up in 
packages of 500 (full count), ready for use. Their convenience and economy cannot be overstated, and they form a most important item in 
the stock of every printing establishment. 


WHITE OR BLUE. Fancy Colors, MONTHLY STATEMENTS, 
SIZES. 12 Ib. 14 Ib. 16 lb. 14 lb. 14 lb. 
2 to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold.| $4 50 | $5 15 $5 80 | $5 80 Long-narrow. 
4 as " * 2 38 2 70 800 | 8 00 $2 75 
Bis - . 1 65 | 1 85 210 | 2 10 1 90 
8 “ Long Fold only, 1 80 1 50 170 | 1 70 | 1 50 
8 “ of Demy (24 note), | | 2 25 





2 The above prices are for single 1,000. On orders for 10,000 or over, assorted, 10 per cent. discount will be allowed. 


Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best hand Machines, in constant use, and giving special attention to this 
department of our business, our facilitics for filling orders for 


RULED PAPER FOR BOOKS OR BLANKS, 


Are unsurpassed, and Printers are invited to give our establishment a trial. 


Particular attention is given to the Ruling of Blanks and Books for Railroad and Canal Companies, Iron, Coal, and other Mining Companies ; 
as well as to the Printing and Binding of the same, when the parties ordering have not the facilities for completing the entire job. SATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED. 


secre 


AS BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


We keep a large stock on hand, or make to order, at short notice and low prices, every description of BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS, MEMO- 
RANDUM AND PASS BOOKS, required by Merchants, Corporations, &c., &c. 


t= Inquiries and orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


THOMAS W. PRICE, 


BLANK BOOK FACTORY, PAPER WAREHOUSE AND RULING ROOMS, 
No. 506 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





| 
| 
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CHARLIEBS BECE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Ghina, Blank, Railroad, Enameled, Marbled and Bristol Board Cards, 





SOALE OF SIZES. 

















WAREHOUSE, 128 Souvrm PumRo STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF | | 
| | 
French Embossed and Enameled Cards. Asa | 
| | 
PROGRAMMES, } | | 
| | | 
\ } 
| AND 
} 
| Transparent Gelatine Cards, &c. | | 
} t | | ke 
PRICE PER “THOUSAND CUT CARDS. _ PRICE LIST OF SHEETS. 
Quality. Nos. 1 \1} 2 2) 3 3) 4/445: 53.6) &63 7 22by28- iw 
EEE il RE Ca RE Sein! eS leh EE Seta Maes SN e) . 
ge pe epee ES 53 60 6 «70 7%) 8 9510012012 155 225 || M White China 
OS 2 ee ONE Se ee 6 7 % 80 85 951051 151 351 45 1% (24) - 4 White China 
No.5 ” e 67| 78 88 88 951 051 22/1 28155160 200 27 || “ 
me | cia. beac cen 8 981051 171 21 401 601 702 002 10 2 55 3 60 a st 
No. 4 Colored Olina... 6.022.000 sescces 6 TT 8& 90 9811012 13516016 200 28); “ 4 Colored China 
No. 5 ER a Rg id % 83 951 031 101 201 401 501 801 90 220 810); “ : 
No. 8 ph lee SERS a PRE oe. 901 081 171 251 351 451 70180220230 2% 3 90 2 
ON RS. ccaisccics Sepliwesecastdts 11 30:1 551 701 801 952 102 4526030532 390 5 40)! Railroad Light 
ie icncleale, beak becuse 1 45:1 70 1 852 002 202 352 75290345355 430 590 eavy 
Railroad Extra Heavy.... ............000- 1 75 2 05 2 252 40 2 60:2 853 40:3 60.4 204: 5 30 7 30 = 
ns 3506 abs fides ake ae cenues % 90 981 051 15/1 201 351 45,1 801 8 2 2% 3 10 Colored Blanks 
iret cies enka rabishosnabeincia 56. 60 +67 72 16) 87 961 05/1 251 28 158 210 
RA, SRR ae 60 70; % 80 87 951 08/1 151 351 45 17 235 No.1 - 
I Nok. ciel cdaebenp ates de cet | 70 7 8% 91 001 101 30/1 8714517 206 290) Noig 
pO ee re % 88 971 021 121 251 451 551 751 8 2 30 310 No. 2 ” 
Pe es rercres cite ath toutas 1 05.1 201 301 401 521 701 90200245260 30 420 No.3 = 
PEO, DR acd sed bc cdesecceee obs % 85! 951 021 12/1 201 351 4516517 220 (810 | Printer’s Blanks C............. 9 00 
A No. 3 Mercantile Bristol ................ 70 80 87 951 021 121 301 401 601 70 210 290 Extra Heavy Blanks........... 18 00 
pe rr ae 951 101 181 271 401 551 75)1 85.2 202 § 280 400 A No. 1 Post Boards ae ict 12 00 
A No. 1 2-ply Superfine Bristol............ 1 051 201 301 401 551 70200210245260 310 42 ee on, cane 13 50 
Al 2-ply Superfine Tinted................ 1 201 401 551 651 801 952 302 402 702 8 340 460 No. 2 Extra Bristol phebecscuu'es 8 50 
A No. 1 3-ply Bristol White ........ ...... 1 351 551 701 801 95 2 102 452 603 003 15 3 70 5 30 A No. 3 Mercantile Bristol..... 8 00 
RF ANG FS AR eee 95 1 151 28/1 401 55.1 701 85/1 95:2 302 45 299 400 A No. 1 Empire Bristol........ 11 00 
I aah 1 101 281 421 551 701 820521525527 32% 445 A No.1 2ply Sup. Bristol..... 12 50 
Satin En. White or Tinted .......... 1 21 401 581 751 902 022 3024028300 360 500 * sad tinted . 14 00 
French Double En. White or Tinted 1 2 052 02 402 702 9532340415435 510 TB A No. 1 3-ply Bristol . me 
French Enameled and Marbled... ........ 102 502 753 003 253 6041943255005 30 630 850 Extra Fine Porcelain. 
Extra fine Snow Flake, White or Tinted...'2 45 2 903 203 45.3 75.4 004 60'4 905 80610 730 990 Fine Satin Surface............ 


Fine Satin En., white or tinted, per. 100... $15 00 | Extra Fine Snow Flake, per 100 


French D. * 
French Enameled and Marbled 


21 00 | Ultramarine Board L. 


“ .. 2 00 rT “ H. “ 








11 00 
16 00 


$30 00 | Steel Blue Board, per 100 biieas 
Bronze 
Blank - 7 
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CHARLES BECK, 


IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER, AND DEALER IN 


FANGY, GOLORED, GLAZED, PLATED, AND ENAMELED PAPERS, 


A LARGE VARIETY OF 
HEAVY TINTED ENAMELED PAPERS, 
FOR PAMPHLET COVERS, 
ALWAYS ON HAND, OR MADE TO ORDER, AT SHORT NOTICE. 





_— / etary: " 
\\ / / \ 


Oo \ \\ ‘ / y ( Oo \ \\ 
| | I a | | SAMPLES FURNISHED) | 
CHARLES BECK, | | | | || | 





ON APPLICATION. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


4 
| | 


} A VERY LIBERAL 


| MANILLA | | | | | | | Discount to Printers 
| |SHIPPING TAGS, eile 





| 
| 
| Superior Quality | 





| 123 S. Third St., 





PHILADELPHIA. 


ANY OTHER SIZES | 


| 
| 

bea os soa + 1 
| 





sana 
| $2 10 per 1000. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} | | 


AT SHORTEST NOTICE.| 
| 




















~ || | | | | ¢2 25 per 1000. , | | 
$2 50 per 1000. x el TT 
| ¢ | | 

me if } | | | | | 
$2 50 per 1000, el |} || 
| \Bagua | ——— |} |] 
Bilal | 
i. } | $2 75 per 1000. oo | } 
$3 00 per 1000. = | | thse id I} |] 
Fee ‘ - "I 1 | i | 

| | 

| | 

| | | 
$3 50 per 1000. = | $3 25 per 1000. | yea ot | | 

a an tok ser 
$3 90 per 1000. = } $3 50 per 1000. o | | 

| 
| | 
| $4 00 per 1000. || 
_% 0 per 1000. =| $4 50 per 1000. i" oa a | 








SAM M?LES FUBRNI SHED ON APPLICATION. 
123 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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A, MI, COLLINS, SOW & CO., 
WAREHOUSE, Nos. 506 & 508 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufactory, Corner of Third and Canal Streets, tne ee es amo 
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“9 do do . 1.001 301 501 601 802 102 50 3 12 4 252 252 602 80 » Seite ° * aE 
“4 Colored do . . | 65 80 951 001 151 301 50 2 00 2 6011 351 561 75)“ 5 a ao. ~ * 850 
“5 do do . . | 70 901 001 101 801 451 70 2 15 3 001 501 751 90) © 8 do do. . |. 1100 
“g do do 901 151 301 401 651 802 15 2 70 3 621 902 202 | rite Railroad Check Board, 10 00 
Colored R. R. Check-Board, |1 351 701 952 102 502 703 20 4 00 5 502 903 253 75|| Qolored Railroad Check Board, 17 00 
No. 1 Colored Railroad, . 1 351 701 952 102 502 703 20 4 00 5 252 903 253 75)\ wy Extra Colored Railroad, 20 00 
“ 1 Extra Colored R. R., 1 562 002 302 403 003 203 80 4 75 6 253 353 904 25) omar tag rt >) wom 
“ 3)Blanks, . 60 70 80 871 001 151 35 1 70 2 301 201 371 56 ee: oo + 
*“¢ & .  .  « | 63 80 90 951 151 301 50 1 88 2 501 351 561 70) do 7 50 
“B do .  « « | 70 851 001 051 251 371 62 2 10 2 75:1 451 701 87/| “ ‘ do 9 00 
“ 1 Extra Blanks, . . | 7 951 101 151 871 501 80 2 25 3 001 601 852 00) ©" Go - : :  ; 80 
Colored Blanks, . . ~. | 70 85) 951 001 201 351 56 2 10 2751 401 621 80\Tag do : : 3 | 800 
No. 3Bristol, . . «. | 63 80 901 001 151 251 45 1 75 2401 301 501 70)|No.2 do. . . . 000 
Extra No.1 Bristol, . . 1 101 371 601 702 002 152 56 3 25 4 502 302 563 00) 6 2n,.9.: - :  : 
Extra No.2 Bristol, . . | 851 001 201 301 501 651 95 2 40 3 401 752 002 20\\Extra No.1 Blanks, | | 950 
A No. 2, 2 ply do 801 001 151 251 501 601 90 2 37 3 121 702 002 20) No. 3..Bristol, . 1 6B 
A “12 ply do, Wh. ‘or R.T.'1 001 251 401 501 802 002 87 3.00 4 002 122 402 62| “ 1 Bristol, eo 
A “ 1,3ply do do 1 251 601 802 002 352 563 00 3 75 5 002 703 103 40)\,No.oepy “ . °° 900 
Tinted Bristol, ‘ 1 001 801 501 601 902 102 40 3 00 4 002 202 502 75 4 - 1, 2 ply * Wh. or R. T.12 00 
> “ 1,5p rer « 15 Ww 
Sup. Double Satin Enml.) 1 799 959 502 623 208 404 00 5 00 7 253 624 204 75/4 = LAWL: ao RM 
White and Tinted, § : Tinted Bristol, | 2 50 
Double Satin En’m d, White, 1 401 852 102 202 622 753 25 4 00 5 752 903 373 75||sup. Doub. Sat. En’l. W. & T, 21 00 
Fine Sat. Enm. Wh. or Tinted. 1 251 651 852 002 352 503 00 3 75 5 


52 703 103 37) Doub. Satin Enamel, W hite, 17 00 


o 
~) 

a 

e 


Extra Porcelain, : 1 001 351 501 621 902 002 40 3 00 4 252 122 502 so|Ring 1 Weort, 15 
Tag Card Boards, ° , 65, 80! 901 00/1 201 35/1 56 2 00 2 751 451 62\1 85\\Double Thick Porcelain, | 15 00 





























DENNISON & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MERGHANDISE TAGS ANB PATENT DIRECTION LABELS, 


No. 36 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


_——_-o- 











\ 
PRICE LIST PRICE LIST 
DENNISON'S commana 
PATENT DIRECTION 
LABEL. 
DIRECTION LABEL: |H] acme 
memeeritipesnines $1.00 per 1000 Extra. 
PRINTING, With STRINGS 50 cents extra. 





$1.00 PER 1000 EXTRA $2.25 per 1000, 13 
With Strings 50 cents extra. 


$2.50 per 1000. = | $2.50 per 1000. = 


$3.00 per 1000. 


























































































































bo $2.75 per 1000. 8 
$3.50 per 1000. we) $3.00 per 1000. m 
$3.75 per 1000. ™ | $3.50 per 1000. E 
$4.00 per 1000. an | | | $3.75 per 1000. = 
es | : 
$4.75 per 1000. > $4.25 per 1000. 3 
$5.50 per 1000. “— | $5.00 per 1000, 8 








A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO PRINTERS AND STATIONERS. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 




















CHARLES MAGARGE & CO., 
PAPER,and PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS, 
WAREHOUSE, 80, 82 avo 84 Sovrm Sixru STREET. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER TO THE TRADE THE FOLLOWING: 


MAP, PLATE AND PRINTING PAPERS, Cenemm, re a ne, .- mite 
, vari ize reig’ Yheck Folio............ Tg x243¢, 18 and 3 8. 
2-02 ne ee ee POND. 6. cc3032....0c0e8 17x22, 12,14, 16, 18, 20, 22, and 24 Ibs. 
Lithograph and Map Paper............ “ “ eee ee 15x19, 20, and 22 Ibs. 
Sized and Super Calendered Paper..... a 4 DIAGGEE. ..<.-500000503 14x17, 12, 14, 16, and 18 Ibs. 
= Hae FS A i Aa “ ss erate 13x16, 12 and 13 Ibs. 
om Foe of ail erates. eer Ee? - a eds beds ceoeeee 12x15, 9 Ibs. 
anilla and Hardware Papers......... * “ 
Hardware and Manilla, in rolls, CAP, LETTER, NOTE, AND BLOTTING PAPERS, &c. 


Tympan Rolls, 24, 26, 28, 30, 36, 38, 49, 42, and 44 inch. 


Drafting Paper, in-rolls, 36 and 40 inch. Folded Cap, plain and ruled, various weights. 


~ p 7 Flat and Folded Quarto Post, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Fine Glazed Colored Papers, all sizes and weights. Folded Note, plain and ruled, various weights. 7 


Colored Papers suitable for Posters. Packet and Commercial Post, plain. 
BLANK BOOK PAPERS. Packet Note, plain and ruled. 


® Engine Sized Papers, 1734 x28, 30 Ibs. 
COMPRISING BEST MAKES OF THE FOLLOWING 8IZES: 4 “ 4 16x26. 20, 22. 24. and 26 Ibs. 


SILT, 60 ct'p daa. geed 23x31, 45 Ibs. ” « e 17x22, 17 Ibs. 
rere 20x28, 53 Ibe. Envelope Paper, 20x25, 18, 20, 22, 24, 25, 30, 35, and 40 Ibs. 
SE ch 36s inesnaenknes 19x24, 45 Ibs. Blotting Paper, 19x24, 40, 60, 70, 80, 100, and 120 Ibs. 
SEEN, « aceccetkneeeea4 18x23. 25, 30, 32, and 36 Ibs. Tissue Paper, white and colored. 

RR 4s stirwees 004i 16x21, 22, 24, 26, and 28 lbs. Bond Papers, various sizes. 

Mertde Fone <.....<cceve 19x24, 24 Ibs., and 19x23, 21 lbs. Press Boards, 26x40, 24x38, and 24 by 29. 


TRUNK BOARDS, TAR BINDERS’ BOARDS, BONNET BOARDS, STRAW BOARDS, SOFT BINDERS’ BOARDS. . 
PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS—Imported and Domestic Rags, Bleaching Salts, Wire Cloths, Feltings, Ultramarine. 
Papers made to Order at Short Notice, at our Wissahickon and Hanwell Mills. 


CHARLES MACARCE & CO. 
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